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Boeke is often very marked variation of strength in ~ 


the reception of messages and music from radio sta- 
tions. This is popularly known as “fading,” and particu- 
The larly noticeable where stations use the 
“Fading” shorter bands of wavelengths. 

8 Ionization of the earth’s atmosphere by 
Problem the sun, is undoubtedly the cause of this vari- 
ation in strength. From the research work so far done 
it seems probable that this ionization occurs in areas. 
These areas are seldom ionized to the same extent, and, 
as they are partially conducting and as their positions 
change with the rotation of the earth, or because of meteor- 
ological conditions, the strength of reception from distant 
transmitting stations varies with the drift of these ionized 
areas. So the variations are irregular. 

Where variations occur at fairly regular periods, the 
aecredited cause is the topography of the earth’s surface 
between two points, or to some local condition at, or near, 
the transmitting station. 

A definite solution of this whole problem, however, is 
still some distance off. 
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A SUBJECT of great interest to radio engineers and 

experimenters at the present time is the experimental 
work being done in several parts of the country with con- 

denser antennas. 

Condenser It is claimed, by some of the experimenters, 
Antennas that this new type of antenna, because of its 
exceptional efficiency, will eventually be used 
generally. It is composed of a special type of condenser 
and of a size for receiving for instance, which will fit 
easily inside a phonograph sound box. 

Through experiments made at the Bureau of Standards 
it has been determined that the condenser antenna gives a 
greater signal response than a loop, or coil antenna, and 
that when comparison was made with an outdoor receiv- 
ing antenna, heavy static then prevailing was practically 
eliminated, while signal strength remained constant. 

There is little definite information available at hand as 
yet on the new type of “antenna,” except that it requires 
a condenser of special construction of an approximate 
maximum capacity of .001. The dielectric is of pyrex glass 
of a thickness of 2 millimeters, and the plates of the con- 
densers so far used are shimstock steel and form a tight 
bond to the dielectric by friction. _When the condenser is 
used as a transmitting antenna krash discharge is elimin- 
ated by a seal of petrolastic cefyent, of a special degree of 
hardness. Se 

The subject is one which offers interesting possibilities 
for iurther study and development by students and 
engineers. 
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W ITH the coming of summer, increased interference 
can be expected with the reception of all forms of 

radio signals, telegraph and telephone, for we are entering 
the season of atmospheric electricity, known 

Interference as static, which reaches its yearly peak of 
from Static activity in July and August, and its mini- 
mum in January and February. 

This atmospheric electricity, or static, can be compared 
to a rainstorm, and consequently, such particles of a static 
storm as come in contact with the aerial wires of a receiv- 
ing station run down the wires, through the receiving 
struments, to ground, in exactly the same way as rain- 
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drops fall on the roof of a house and are conducted to 
the ground by means of gutters and leader-pipes. 

Static storms usuaily prevail at night during the sum- 
mer, starting two hours or so after sundown and continu- 
ing all night. Sometimes they continue during the day, 
as well, but this condition is generally an indication of 
nearby, or possibly distant, thunder-showers, or electrical 
storms, the effect of the lightning discharges being re- 
corded on receiving apparatus in exactly the same way as 
signals of transmitting stations are recorded. 

The nearest approach to the elimination of static when 
an outdoor aerial is used is by means of the employment 
of a selective receiver, which will allow sharp tuning and 
in doing so insure the reception of satisfactory signals and 
at the same time affect a considerable reduction of the dis- 
turbances caused by static. A more effective way of 
eliminating static is by the use of an indoor loop, instead 
of an outdoor antenna, but as the amount of energy re- 
ceived in a loop is small, as compared to the amount re- 
ceived on an antenna, it is necessary to highly amplify the 
received energy by means of vacuum tubes, in order to 
obtain the same signal response. Such an arrangement 
will, however, greatly eliminate the atmospheric 
disturbances. 
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HE success of the amateur trans-Atlantic tests of 

last December justifies the confidence among ama- 
teur operators that before another year rolls around 
two-way international amateur commu- 
nication will have been accomplished. At 
least, during midwinter, the signals of 
Amateur American amateur stations can be heard 
Activities in Europe. Repeated reception of the 
signals of Pacific Coast amateur stations in Hono- 
lulu has been reported, and a rather amazing report of 
interference with Australian naval radio work by a 
west coast American amateur station has been the 
subject of discussion by the Wireless Society of Lon- 
don. Thus there can be no doubt that the short waves 
are crossing both oceans to foreign lands, and will 
continue to do so. 

Two-way trans-Oceanic communication by amateur 
stations merely awaits, then, more liberality among 
foreign governments and raising of the legal restric- 
tions which handicap oversea’s experimenters. The 
French Government, for the first time in history, has 
authorized transmission by amateurs in that coun- 
try and to date five such stations have been licensed and 
are now being operated. These French amateur sta- 
tions are allowed a wavelength of 200 meters and a 
power of 100 watts in the antenna. This means an 
opportunity hitherto denied. And that no time will be 
lost in making good use of the new privilege is evi- 
denced by the fact that the station of Leon Deloy, in 
southern France (call 8AB) has already been heard in 
London. 

Something will happen, soon. On this side of the 
ocean preparations are going forward for the possible 
reception of amateur signals from Europe. At the 
moment there is not much definitely known of the 
plans, but it is a certainty that a special receiving sta- 
tion, with experienced and skilled amateur personnel, 
will soon be equipped for this purpose—Tne Eprror. 
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HELEN YORKE, a voung and 
talented opera singer, who sang 
from WIZ, believes the radiophone 
has a mission to fulfill—the introduction 


of better music into mor homes. Read 


the interview on page 
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widely known is the ability of 
Rudy Wiedoeft that persons from 

all walks of life eagerly seek his advice. 
His radio performance brought many 
letters and in the interview on page 33, 
he explains that he, too, ts a radio fan 
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And Now Fashion Seeks Radio for Costume Ideas} W 





The “Radio 

Girl” seen at 

the Bal des 

Quat’z Arts, 

Tammany 

Hall, New 

York City, 

was a dis- 

tinct novelty : A radio costume 
made entirely of 
paper was intro- 
duced at the 
Paper Costume 
Show in Chicago 





os 
The Radio Head Dress—a circle 


of pearls worn over the ears, and 
joined by two strands — was 
evolved from now common usage 
of a pair of head telephones 
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While the Audience Waits and the Director Raves 











y ( Oh gosh! Oh golly! 
Joe Jackson's trick 
bicycle hasn't a chance 


& with Joe when he gets 
Back-stage Cleo Mayfield and Cecil Lean listen in and : j S 














near his radio set in 


the pleasure they get is recorded by the cameraman his dressing room 

















[ int t i Olga Printzalau, a scenario writer 
itty, i d entertaining things are going through the air these days and t 
— a cage per ag seo full advantage of them to get ideas for plots for the silent drama. She listens with 
et in nd and when she gets a “hunch” she jots it down, indicating still another sphere of influence for radio 
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National Leaders Accept Radio as Force for Good 





























Secretary of Agriculture | ; i Along with other mem- 
Wallace uses wireless to | —_ i bers of the cabinet, Sec- 
broadcast his Arbor Day | ’ i retary of Labor Davis has 
greeting throughout the | ' i installed a radio set on 
country i fi i his desk 











Thomas A. Edison, the inventive 
genius, has been thoroughly captured 
by radio as this exclusive photo taken 
in his laboratory will testify 











“Uncle Joe’ Cannon will not use his radio set for the pur- Here is Postmaster-General Work, successor to Will Hays. 
pose of campaigning, as he does not intend to run for and the newest member of President Harding's Cabinet. 
Congress any more, but he is an ardent enthusiast, and recetving radio telephone messages at his desk. Every 
declares he is “having lots of fun” with his set every evening member of the Cabinet has been smitten by the radio “*bug™ 
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Radio Has Become the Modern Alicein Wonderland 


+ 2) 


Little Rita Rogan, 
known wherever there 
are movie fans, is learn- 
ing the “radio smile” 


Baby Alice Murray listens 
in, too, from a park bench 
where he: nurse has seated 
her. Radio music appar- 
ently keeps Alice contented 


ps, a 


) 


v 
bike? You bet, says Josephine Kiernan. ae \ Way. : ~.% After dinner C. D. Wagoner of the General Electric 


At least her smile would indicate she is aX 3 Company puts the phones on this kiddie’s head, and 
v wonder upon wonders! she hears a bedtime story 


Hear over the radio while riding on her 


picking music and speech out of the air 





Radio of Today and Tomorrow 






Initial Stages of the Development of Communication Without Wires—Basic 
Principles Explained—Progressive Steps Leading Up to Trans-Ocean Service and 
Broadcasting—Plans and Future Possibilities 


terchange of intelligence. With 

the growth and spread of radio, 
even into isolated communities, human- 
itarian, educational and social possibil- 
ities come into view hitherto envis- 
ioned through no other agency. But 
to approximate the future of radio, we 
must understand the record of its past. 

Radio on the ocean forced its way 
into popular imagination when the first 
call of distress was flashed by a wire- 
less operator from a sinking ship. 

Radio as a means of international 
communication already ha’ proved it- 
self not only by service rendered to 
the general public, but by the service it 
has rendered to government, to indus- 
try and to trade. And now radio in 
the home is bringing entertainment and 
instruction to millions of people who 
are just beginning to glimpse the pos- 
sibilities of the new art. 

But the greater radio, the radio of 
the future, with its manifold ramifica- 
tions in the transmission of intelligence 
—this is yet faint upon the horizon. 

Earty History 

The origin of radio lies in the ex- 
periments of Hertz, a German scien- 
tist. ‘At the time of his discovery, he 
was using among various laboratory de- 
vices, an apparatus known as an in- 
duction coil—an electrical device 
which causes a spark. 
begins at a low voltage, or electrical 
pressure, which it then steps up to so 
high a point that the electric discharge 
or spark flashes across between the 
spark points. Hertz found in experi- 
menting with the spark coil that he had 
set into electrical vibration metallic 
bodies and various electrical devices. 
Knowing that there was no connection 
between these and his sending appara- 
tus he realized that he faced a new phe- 
nomenon, and by careful analysis of 
the effect of the current he came to 
this conclusion: That “ether,” which 
pervades everything, is capable of car- 
rying electric waves (or, as later de- 
fined, “electro-magnetic waves”) and 
that these waves travel outward 
through the air in all directions. 

Marconr’s INVENTION 

This discovery was widely published. 
It meant nothing at that moment, how- 
ever, to the general public or the lay 
mind—just as the Einstein theory, for 
example, means very little to us today. 
Yet, it registered with a deep under- 
standing on the mind of an eighteen 
year old youth then studying in Italy, 


A LL world progress rests upon in- 





Its operation. 


By David Sarnoff 


General Manager Radio Corporation of America 





David Sarnoff, author of this article and adminis- 
trative head of the greatest radio organization in 
the world 


Guglielmo Marconi. He _ reasoned 
that if it were true that the ether car- 
ried these electro-magnetic waves, if 
by this medium, electric energy could 
be carried, it would be desirable to 
break these waves up into a series of 
dots and dashes corresponding to the 
Morse alphabet used in ordinary teleg- 
raphy. Having done that, the ether 
could be employed to do the work 
hitherto done by wire telegraphy. 

With this definite objective he began 
his task. He experimented extensively 
and found that, in order to send out the 
electric waves efficiently, it was neces- 
sary to connect up an insulated wire 
suspended in the air with one side of 
the induction coil. And it was in this 
simple form there came into being the 
first type of wireless sending apparatus 
ever used in the world. 

A definite return path was desirable 
for the electrical circuit, so he used the 
ground, connecting it by wire to the 
other side of the coil, still utilizing, of 
course, his connection to an aerial wire 
(or antenna, as it is technically called). 
The wires one sees suspended over so 
many housetops now are these anten- 
nas. 

Having found the means of sending 
electro-magnetic waves through the 
air, the next question was how to re- 
ceive them. To accomplish this, he 
developed an instrument known as a 
coherer, the action of which was very 
simple. It consisted of a small glass 
tube within which were a number of 
filings ; a wire from one side connected 
it to the aerial; another wire from the 
other side went to the ground, through 
various coils or other apparatus. When 
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the electric wave emitted from the 
sending station impinged on the receiv- 
ing aerial, an electric current passed 
through the little coherer tube and 
acted upon those metallic filings. Elec- 
trically speaking it changed their re- 
sistance. In ordinary language this 
means simply that the character of the 
filings changed; and every time that 
change took place, something hap- 
pened; either the telegraph relay 
closed, or a noise was made in the re- 
ceiving telephones, or an ink recorder 
operated. That is, the feeble action 
on the tiny metallic filings was used to 
do a specific job—to make intelligible 
by sound or by a mark the dots and 
dashes of the telegraphic code. This 
was the original radio system; a trans- 
mitting instrument which shot out dots 
and dashes by breaking up at intervals 
of short and long duration the electro- 
magnetic waves sent out into the ether. 
These electrical impulses, traveling 
through the air found their way to any 
aerial wire suspended in the air; they 
would then go through the little co- 
herer device, and be made intelligible 
either by sound or by record on paper. 


PRINCIPLES OF TUNING 


The next problem presenting itself 
was to arrange matters so that if more 
than one emission of electro-magnetic 
waves was carrying dots and dashes 
through the air, the receiving appara- 
tus would not get the conflicting and 
simultaneous messages in the form of 
a jumble of signals; in other words, 
there arose the problem of interfer- 
ence. The answer to that was tuning. 
Implied by that single word are many 
of the familiar terms appearing in the 
daily press, such as wavelengths, tun- 
ing apparatus and tuning coils, vario- 
meters, condensers, and many other 
pieces of electrical apparatus that re- 
solve themselves into associated devices 
to accomplish the end. Yet the prin- 
ciple of tuning is simple. Consider— 
by way of analogy—the effect of res- 
onance in music. It is common knowl- 
edge, for example, that using a violin, 
when one string is tuned to a certain 
pitch and played upon, another string 
attuned to the same pitch will be set 
into sympathetic and powerful vibra- 
tion ; that it will of itself respond and 
give out music, or a single note of 
music. In music this effect is known 
as syntony, or resonance. We call it 
the same thing in radio. The receiv- 
ing apparatus is electrically tuned to 
the sending apparatus, and vice versa, 
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June, 1922 RADIO 
and a condition of resonance is set up 
between the two circuits. Only then 
do we get a response. 

The electro-magnetic waves of radio 
travel outward from the transmitter in 
all directions. To use another simple 
analogy: When a stone is thrown into 
the water, an ever-widening series of 
ripples radiate outward; those waves 
die out gradually, and the length of 
them and their character depend upon 
the size of the stone and the force with 
which it was thrown. Just so with 
radio. A stream of electro-magnetic 
waves is sent out, and its character and 
its length, are regulated by the kind of 
apparatus used. Traveling in all di- 
rections, radio can do that which is 
possible with no other means of com- 
munication; it passes through every- 
thing ; the message it carries practically 
cannot be stopped. 

So much for the fundamentals of 
radio communication, which it has been 
attempted to set down without a be- 
wildering array of technical terms. 


Sure TO SHORE COMMUNICATION 


Quite naturally radio was first em- 
ployed in ship to shore traffic, for prior 
to that time there was no way of com- 
municating with a moving vessel. Mar- 
coni had taken his invention to Eng- 
land where he had been greatly en- 
couraged by the British Post Office ; 
there had been placed at his disposal 
every available facility, and a number 
of tests were made which proved that 
wireless could travel, first, a mile, then 
five miles, then fifty miles, and so on. 
Then a ship was equipped with wire- 
less apparatus and sent out to sea. 

The first American vessel to carry 
radio was the steamer Philadelphia of 
the American Line, a ship still in ex- 
istence. The installation comprised the 
induction coil and the coherer receiv- 
ing apparatus. Marconi himself made 
a trip for experimentation; and com- 
munication was established with a 
coastal station erected on shore in Eng- 
land, the ship maintaining contact with 
the shore, first over a very short dis- 
tance, and then over increasingly 
larger distances, until the practicability 
of this method of communication be- 
tween ship and shore had been thor- 
oughly demonstrated. 

Installations on many ships followed, 
but the real significance of the inven- 
tion to the maritime world was not 
appreciated until it played for the first 
time a dramatic role in a marine dis- 
aster. That was in 1909, when the 
steamship Republic of the White Star 
Line met in collision an Italian ship, 
the Florida off the “Banks” near Nan- 
tucket Island. The crash came in the 
middle of a dark night. It was then 
that radio came into its own. When 
a young wireless operator named Jack 
Binns, pressed his key and through the 
agency of radio called for the succor 
and relief of 1,500 human beings on a 
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sinking ship, his signal sent a thrill 
around the world. 

The famous distress call, COD then 
represented the international signal 
meaning, “I am _ in distress; I 
want help!” Binns followed this call 
by the position of the ship in latitude 
and longitude. Then, as now, when 
a wireless operator hears the distress 
signal all else must stop until help is 
given, or until the situation is made 
thoroughly clear. Today the distress 
signal is SOS, but the meaning and 
procedure are the same. 

On the night that Binns sent 
out the famous CQD it was picked up 
not only by a number of ships, but by 
a little station at Siasconset, on Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass. Jack Irwin, the 
operator on watch there, received the 
call and immediately notified other 
ships of the appeal from the Republic 
and the position of the vessel. Help 
came quickly, and 1,500 lives were 
saved, 

The next dramatic part played by 
radio telegraphy came with the sink- 
ing of the steamship Titanic, ten years 
ago. It so happened that I was then 
a wireless operator assigned to the 
Wanamaker station in New York. On 
the roof of the building a large plant 
had been installed for the purpose of 
sending messages between Philadelphia 
and New York, and also between other 
points. 

It will be recalled that for a long 
time it was impossible to get definite 
information of what had happened on 
the ill-fated Titanic. In those days 
we had no “loudspeakers,” or any of 
the refinement of apparatus of the 
present day. Radio operators were re- 
quired to wear headpieces with tele- 
phones clamped over the ears, in which 
the faint buzz of the dots and dashes 
were heard. For three days and three 
nights, on a continuous stretch of sev- 
enty-two hours, I sat with the head- 
piece clamped on my head, straining 
to hear a word or a detail that might 
come through the air. 





Radio communication of the future obviously tends 
to include all moving vehicles; above is illustrated 
a present-day installation 


ivedik was rewarded. I began to 


receive thé first details of the disaster 
—the t the Titanic had sunk, 
that the pic had taken off a num- 
ber of passengers. I immediately gave 
the } to the press. Then bedlam 


broke loose. Reporters and relatives 
and friends of passengers on the 
doomed liner hung breathlessly over 
my shoulder while I copied the names 
of those who had been saved, scanning 
every letter as I placed it on paper and 
hoping that the next word would spell 
the name of a loved one. 

But the very tragedy of the Titanic 
disaster crystallized in the minds of 
everyone the value of radio and the art 
was given a new status. One almost 
immediate result was the passing of 
laws of national and international 
character to safeguard life at sea by 
making it compulsory for every ship 
carrying fifty or more persons to be 
equipped with radio telegraph appara- 
tus, with provision for two operators 
to be constantly on watch so that dis- 
tress signals might be received or sent 
out in time of need. 


For some little time thereafter the 
development of radio followed the ac- 
tivities of the sea; installations aboard 
ship multiplied and the coastal station 
system expanded. Message traffic 
from ship to shore was the principal 
function of a radio telegraph company, 
and the manufacture, operation, and 
maintenance of apparatus to give this 
service was practically its sole activity. 
A system of handling messages was de- 
veloped, following the general practice 
of telegraphy, a procedure which re- 
mains virtually unchanged to this day. 


COMMERCIAL Rapio TRAFFIC 


An outline of the process may be of 
interest for the question is often asked, 
“Just how is a message filed for trans- 
mission to or from a ship at sea?” It 
is not a complicated process. 

The sender files the message for a 
vessel at sea at any telegraph office, 
giving the name of the passenger and 
the ship and marking the radiogram 
“Via RCA,” if he desires the Radio 
Corporation of America to handle his 
message. The handling of the mes- 
sage then is as follows: It is tele- 
graphed by landline to the nearest 
coastal radio station, which in turn calls 
the ship through the air, using the call 
letters which the Government assigns 
to each vessel as an identification. Op- 
erators on ships are required to listen 
for these messages. They acknowledge 
the call for their particular vessel and 
accept the message transmitted from 
the shore. If an answer is required the 
ship calls by radio the three-letter 
designation of the coastal station want- 
ed, transmits the reply, which in turn 
is put on the telegraph wires directed 
to the person*addressed, anywhere in 
the United States, or, for that matter, 
in any part of the world. 





WAVELENGTHS 


There are two main points in this 
process which appear confusing to the 
lay mind. The first is, how does the 
ship operator know when he is to be 
called? The answer is that he does 
not; he listens; maintains a “watch,” 
during which time it is his duty to be 
on the alert for signals intended for his 
ship ; hearing his call, he answers, and 
the message is then forwarded. The 
second question is: How is interfer- 
ence, confusion of messages, avoided 
when several stations are working at 
the same time? This is a matter of 
tuning and wavelength; that is, the 
radio waves are of definite length just 
as the ripples from a stone made on 
water are of different length measured 
from peak to peak. Transmitters are 
adjusted to radiate a specified length 
of electro-magnetic wave, and the re- 
ceiving instruments are also made 
selective so as to receive as nearly as 
possible only the desired wavelength. 
International regulations govern the 
length of wave on which the various 
classes of messages are sent. For ex- 
ample, ship to shore traffic is generally 
conducted on 600 meters; the cali for 
a ship or coastal station is made on 
that wavelength. If the air is not con- 
gested at that moment the message is 
then transmitted on that wavelength ; 
but if it happens that several ships are 
working in the vicinity, to avoid inter- 
ference the operators, by agreement, 
shift to a band between 300 meters and 
450 meters or a band of wavelengths 
above 1800 meters, also designated for 
this class of message traffic. 

A great number of messages thus 
can be transmitted through the air at 
one time without causing interference 
or confusion. The generally used 
wavelength bands run from 200 
meters, used by the amateurs, up to 
20,000 meters, employed by commercial 
trans-oceanic stations. Control of the 
length of the radiated wave came in 
the early stages of the development of 
radio communication and this feature 
obviously has contributed largely to the 
rapid expansion of the present day 
system. 

The vastness of the so-called “world- 
wide wireless” system today is little 
appreciated by the general public. A 
score of nations in Europe and Asia 
are in regular radio telegraph communi- 
cation with America and millions of 
words are exchanged in a straight com- 
mercial message business operated day 
and night. 

A great network of high power sta- 
tions is required to maintain the world- 
wide system of the Radio Corporation 
of America ; powerful transmitters are 
located in Massachusetts, Long Island, 
New Jersey, California and Hawaii. 
South America, too, will soon be ade- 
yr provided for, and already 

Tica is conceded the foremost posi- 
tion in the matter of commercial radio 
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communications. The corresponding 
stations abroad are located in the im- 
portant communication centers of 
Europe, Hawaii and in Japan. 


In the accomplishment of the reliable 
trans-ocean service which prevails to- 
day, radio telegraphy has made some 
wonderful strides in technical develop- 
ment. The old time “spark’’ station 
has made way for a newer type, trans- 
mitting signals carried on a continuous 
wave, through which speed and accu- 
racy have been increased and interfer- 
ence reduced to a minimum. This great 
improvement is largely due to the de- 
velopment of the Alexanderson alterna- 
tor, a radio frequency machine which 
gives an output of 200 kilowatts, and 
which is produced by the General Elec- 
tric Company. More than a dozen of 
these machines have been installed in 
American stations. 


Marked increase in the radiating 
efficiency of these transmitting stations 
has come, too, through improved de- 
sign and application of the multiple 
tuned antenna. And of equal import- 


Guglielmo Marconi as he is today; the inventor 
who at age eighteen established and attained the 
definite objective of radio communication 


ance is the corresponding development 
of long-distance reception, whereby 
messages are now automatically trans- 
ferred from the receiving station over 
land wires direct to a single office lo- 
cated in the heart of New York's fi- 
nancial district, there to be recorded 
automatically at high speed in ink on 
paper tape and transcribed on message 
blanks by operators. 


By this method elimination of the 
human relay at the receiving station has 
been effected, an obvious saving in time 
and an aid to accuracy. Of still more 
recent date is the new method devised 
by which two or more radio signals 
may simultaneously be transferred to 
the central operating office over a single 
wire, and the concurrent development 
of devices which make it possible to 
receive signals from four European 
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stations on one receiving antenna with- 
out mutual interference. 

Only a few “high spots” have been 
touched in the foregoing reference to 
the radio system existing at the present 
day ; it includes, of course a commer- 
cial organization represented in princi- 
pal cities by branch offices, and a mes- 
senger service adequate to take care of 
message traffic—a traffic which has 
grown within «the past two years to 
something more than twenty per cent. 
of the total business handled by seven- 
teen cables connecting the old world 
with the new. 

THE Rapio CorporaTIoNn 


The Radio Corporation of America 
was formed as the result of an appeal 
from Government sources calling upon 
the patriotism and vision of the great 
electrical industries in the United States 
to establish an American-owned, oper- 
ated, and controlled radio communica- 
tion company, powerful enough to meet 
the competition of the radio interests 
of other nations and to develop the new 
art to the greatest possible service of 
the American people and the American 
Government. 

The supreme inventive genius of the 
country, the greatest organizing ability, 
and the most powerful resources were 
placed at the service of the new art, 
with the result that radio has made 
greater strides in the past two years 
than it had in the ten years previously. 
The Radio Corporation of America now 
enjoys the benefits of the highly de- 
veloped manufacturing and research 
organizations of the General Electric 
Company, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Western Electric 
Company, United Fruit Company, 
Wireless Specialty Apparatus Company 
and the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company together with 
its subsidiary, the International Radio 
Telegraph Company. 

A BroapcasTiING Feat 

The greatest feat of radio telegraph 
broadcasting, was the opening message 
sent from the Radio Central Station 
on Long Island, the super-power plant 
erected by the Radio Corporation of 
America. The station, the largest plant 
of its kind in the world, occupies about 
ten square miles of land, and when 
completed will cost about $10,000,000. 
It was built to send messages to a great 
many countries simultaneously. On 
November 5th last, it was officially 
opened to service by President Hard- 
ing, who by pushing a button in Wash- 
ington started the apparatus on Long 
Island and automatically sent out to 
the whole world a message of greeting 
from our nation’s Chief Executive. 
That message was received simultane- 
ously in twenty-eight different count- 
ries. It was received directly as far 
as New Zealand and Australia, Japan 
and in South America. It was a feat 
of broadcasting that meant practically 
an instantaneous encircling of the 
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globe with a single message. It was 
one of the crowning achievements of 
modern radio. 

Turning to the discussion of the 
partially developed radio telephone, the 
basic principles are exactly the same as 
in radio telegraphy. With the radio 
telephone the voice control of the 
electro-magnetic wave is substituted for 
the telegraphic signal control; vacuum 
tubes replace the old time coil and 
coherer; but everything else remains 
the same in principle, except that in 
telephony, as stated, the wave is modu- 
lated or changed in accordance with 
the vibrations of the human voice, ex- 
actly as is the case with ordinary cur- 
rents for wire telephoning. 

Transmission of speech or music has 
been made possible almost entirely by 
development of that marvelous device, 
the vacuum tube. In physical appear- 
ance it resembles an ordinary electric 
light bulb, but inside the glass bulb are 
three metallic elements, a plate, a fila- 
ment, and a grid. A single one of 
these vacuum tubes, of fair size, can 
generate as much power as would run 
an ordinary fan motor, or about one- 
sixteenth horse power. There are tubes 
now being made which generate a 
power of twenty kilowatts, or nearly 
thirty horse power. 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE RADIOPHONE 


What are the possibilities of radio 
telephony when the art will have de- 
veloped to the approximate perfection 
of wireless telegraphy? It is difficult 
to keep one’s feet on the ground in con- 
templating the subject. It staggers the 
imagination. 

Think of radio telephony as a means 
of better understanding between man 
and man, creed and creed, and even 
nation and nation. 

On a recent Sunday, while I was at 
home, I listened to a sermon delivered 
by radio by Dr. Foster of Newark; it 
was a sermon on religion. His opening 
remarks ran somewhat as follows: “| 
cannot address you as citizens of New- 
ark, because my voice is being heard 


OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 


School children are already receiving the baseball scores via radio, as this picture shows, but 
soon they will receive classroom instruction by the modern method of communication 


beyond the limits of the city. I cannot 
address you as fellow Americans, be- 
cause my voice is being heard perhaps 
in Cuba, in Canada, and in Central 
America. I cannot address you as 
brethren of my faith, because only a 
very insignificant part of the great 
number who are listening to me are of 
my own faith. And, therefore, I must 
address you as fellow human beings.” 

He struck a chord which, I am sure, 
was answered by every intelligent man 
or woman within the hearing of his 
voice, regardless of religious affiliation, 
regardless of nationality. 

Consider that the great difference 
between man and animals is the fact 
that man can express himself, and that 
human beings have the ability to make 
others of their kind understand what 
they think and what they would like 
them to know. With the coming of 
the telegraph, man learned to transfer 
that power of expression to a telegraph 
operator, and thence to the wire. With 
the wire telephone, he found that he 
could himself send his message to a 
given point. And now with radio 
broadcasting he can radiate not only 
his message, but his very personality ; 
and that power is a very wonderful 
one. 

As an 


internationalizing agency, 


Radio Central Station, which is credited with having accomplished, in its transmission of a 


single message simultaneously to twenty-eight countries, 


¢ greatest radio broadcasting 


feat in history 


radio broadcasting is an instrumental- 
ity which, if properly used, may well 
break down prejudices, help men to 
understand each other, sway and even 
govern national and international mo- 
tives by bringing the personality, the 
intelligence, and the thought of the 
world’s great men to millions and 
hundreds of millions of people every- 
where. It is right to think of this 
wonderful invention in terms removed 
from mere amusement; to conceive it 
as leading to something more than the 
hearing of a sound. 


FuTuRE DEVELOPMENT 


Radio communication of the future 
obviously tends to include all moving 
vehicles; it is already beyond the ex- 
perimental stage for installations on 
ships at sea, submersibles, in aircraft, 
and railroad trains. It is reasonable 
to expect its eventual application to 
automobiles and even in some cases to 
individuals. 

In a competitive sense, the future of 
radio is equally bright. Its opportuni- 
ties in long distance communication are 
manifold, as evidenced in the single 
fact that messages can be sent through 
the air at tremendous speeds of trans- 
mission and, commercially, more words 
per minute mean less cost per word. 
With lessened cost, there will naturally 
be created new classes of service until 
the day may come when a business man 
will look upon the writing of a letter 
to Europe on an urgent subject as an 
archaic practice. 

The practical vision of the future of 
radio does not include, however, the 
scrapping of undersea cable systems: 
radio will supplement, rather than sup- 
plant the cables. In the first place, ex- 
perience has shown that new inventions 
usually result in the improvement of 
previously existing methods. In the 
second place, communication facilities 
always have been inadequate—just as 
new subways never quite relieve con- 
gestion—and the increase in facilities 
will cause increase in new services. It 
is inconceivable that the development 
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of the transmission of intelligence will 
go forward at a leisurely pace; every- 
thing points to a very great accelera- 
tion. In putting an end to the single 
point-to-point limitation imposed upon 
the cable, radio will become the domin- 
ating method of conducting long dis- 
tance communication and will hold that 
leadership. 

In. some measure, the same con- 
siderations apply to the future pros- 
pects of radio telephony over land. In 
the mobile services, in connecting up 
isolated communities, and the shore 
with the sea, there is a rich field for 
development. That radio will supplant 
the wire telephone is not to be con- 
templated. Wire telephone communi- 
cation, as we know it today, has the 
greatest utility for the type of service 
rendered. It isa wonderfully developed 
and complete system for seeking out 
for the user, through a wire network 
and the central exchange personnel, 
the particular individual wanted. This 
entire system, this entire service, would 
have to be duplicated to establish radio 
telephony on a parity in usefulness ; and 
even if this were technically practicable 
with radio telephony—which it is not— 
there is no economic justification for 
such duplication. The radio telephone, 
on the other hand, has a large sphere 
reserved for it in reaching locations 
where wires cannot be placed or main- 
tained, in spanning inland waters or 
connecting up islands off the coast. As 
a supplement to wire telephony alone, 
radio is assured of a great future— 
which again directs me to the subject 
of broadcasting, a field that distinctive- 
ly belongs to radio. 


EARLY BROADCASTING PLANS 


To those of us who watched every 
step in the onward march of radio, who 
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THE WIRELESS AGE 


saw scientific principles shaping them- 
selves into business facts, who sensed 
the trend of research in the develop- 
ment of wireless, the instantaneous suc- 
cess of radiophone broadcasting has 
not come as a surprise. In 1915, from 
the possibilities that could be foreseen 
I had worked out a plan for radio 
broadcasting in commercial detail, and 
submitted it for consideration by my 
Company. 

The time was not ripe, however, for 
action on this project; we were in the 
midst of war activities and the devices 
for radiophone transmission and re- 
ception had not been perfected to the 
point they have been brought to at the 
present day. Broadcasting is a reality 
now, and it has been made possible only 
by fine co-ordinated effort within the 
industry, a large part of the credit be- 
ing due to the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company for be- 
ing first in establishing it on an or- 
ganized basis. Radio telephone broad- 
casting is not in itself an invention; it 
is the application of principles previ- 
ously established. 

The hearth-side circle is only a small 
part of the unmeasured sphere of its 
influence, however. Country schools 
cannot afford to employ the best teach- 
ers or the most able lecturers. Think 
of a system of rural education, aug- 
mented through the setting up of a 
broadcasting station with a range of 
several hundred miles, and connecting 
up within that radius a thousand 
country schools! -Appraise the benefit 
of having one skilled lecturer in history 
or geography, or hygiene, or whatever 
the subject may be, deliver his lesson 
as the children listen in their school- 
rooms, possibly with the interspersing 


The hearthside circle where broadcasting exerts its great influence for good is well illustrated 
by the family of Alfred Rinehart, Jr., every member being a radio fan 
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of appropriate items of entertainment 
and music to hold the children’s 
interest. 

And what may we expect when the 
telephone reaches across the ocean? Up 
to the present time there has been no 
way for trans-oceanic transmission of 
the human voice, because the cables 
lying on the bottom of the ocean are 
not suitable for speech transmission. 
They can carry feeble currents for tele- 
graphy, but not for telephony, because 
of the distortion of the speech, and 
other technical reasons. But with the 
radio telephone, it may be predicted 
that within the next few years, and 
possibly sooner, we shall be talking 
across the Atlantic Ocean. It will be 
possible then for a man in New York 
to pick up his ordinary wire telephone, 
secure connection with the radio tele- 
phone station which will carry his voice 
across the ocean and connect up with 
his partner or business associate on the 
other side. 

PHONING Over THE OCEAN 

Trans-oceanic radio telephony is not 
a theory; it is an accomplished fact. 
Speech was first transmitted to France 
by the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company; and even a greater 
distance was covered by its engineers 
when their equipment at the Arlington 
Naval Station, near Washington, en- 
abled speech to be heard in Hawaii. 
This company and the associated en- 
gineers of the Western Electric Com- 
pany have attained very practical re- 
sults in their experimental work in the 
ship to shore field, enabling me a few 
evenings ago to talk from my home, 
over the ordinary wire, to the Captain 
of the steamship America, 400 miles 
out at sea. On board the ship was a 
highly developed ship radio telephone 
transmitter made by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

Consider also one application of 
international broadcasting by radio; an 
international conference to make open 
covenants openly arrived at—and the 
whole world “listening in.” Some day, 
and perhaps in the not very distant 
future the dream will be a reality. 
When it is possible for the peoples of 
the world to listen to the deliberations 
of statesmen, to have first-hand knowl- 
edge of the functioning of their Exe- 
cutives in power, then the voice of the 
people may literally be heard. 

The position of radio at the moment 
is a conspicuous one, not alone in the 
fact that it has suddenly caught the 
public fancy, but because the country 
wide buying movement of radio devices 
was begun-in’a period of business de- 
pression and the public’s welcome to 
the new art brought needed stimulus 
to the great electrical industry. It will 
grow more conspicuous from day to 
day, with new uses and new develop- 
ments. 


































Mme. Meluis presents a 
striking stage appearance 





WANTED to know what secret 

Mme. Luella Meluis has discovered 

that gives those who listen in on 
the radiophone the very maximum of 
enjoyment. So I asked her. 

“I always explain my songs to my 
audience,” she replied, “by talking to 
them slowly and clearly. It adds great 
interest. 

“I also ask them to write me and 
give me their true opinion of my work 
and my songs so I can know what to 
sing to please them. 

“In other words, I try to put my per- 
sonality over the radio, broadcasting 


right into the very hearts of my hear-° 


ers.” 

This seemed to me the answer why 
the talented coloratura soprano has ac- 
quired such a tremendous following 
among radio telephone enthusiasts. 


But when I called upon the favorite 
of the concert stage in her Long Island 
home I discovered a second reason for 
the genuine popularity that exists for 
her. It was there that I learned that 
this singer of repute throughout both 
America and Europe, is a real radio 
fan herself, and that she owns and op- 
erates regularly a powerful and ex- 
pensive radio set. She has made a 


study of radio reception and the thought 
she puts into her broadcast programs 
is the result of the constant application 
she gives to acquiring a greater knowl- 
edge of the technical side of radio. 













¢¢ MATEURS have no business broadcasting. 
It takes years of experience to develop that 
art,” said the well known coloratura who has become 


a great favorite with radio audiences. 
lies in a correctly trained voice” 


“T have made a study of broadcast- 
ing,” she told her interviewer, “in or- 
der to learn just how to be heard to 
best advantage. As you see, I have 
a very finely equipped outfit and I am 
interested from the scientific end. In 
fact I am working now during my 
spare time perfecting a little instru- 
ment that if successful, will greatly 
aid singers in producing more of the 
true quality of voice over the radio.” 

“What,” I asked her, “do you do that 
makes you heard so more plainly than 
many others?” 

Letters—hundreds of them—she has 
received tell repeatedly that her voice 
came over most clearly, and the reason 
for this as determined by Mme. Meluis, 
I thought would be of interest to the 
broadcasting fans. She had, I found, 
analyzed carefully the elements mak- 
ing up the secret of her remarkable 
success. 

“It is very simple,” she said. “One 
must greatly accentuate all consonants 
and vowels when broadcasting, as words 
are very important. The audience 
cannot see the artist so all the imag- 
ination and attention of that unseen 
audience is concentrated on two things : 
quality of voice and diction. Amateur 
singers have no business broadcasting, 
as it takes years of experience to de- 
velop art. Besides, unusual quality of 
voice is required to ‘go over’ success- 
fully, to make any kind of an impres- 
sion.” 

Radio fans may readily see from the 
above that Mme. Meluis has given more 
than casual thought to the matter of 
air entertainment. She often has been 
referred to as the “Galli-Curci of the 
wireless.” 

This unsual artist in real life is Mrs. 
W. F. Melhuish, Jr., wife of a Wall 
Street broker. Her husband is as 
deeply interested in radio as she, and 
together they are endeavoring to per- 
fect the device she hopes will make the 
tone quality of the broadcasting artist 


An Interview With 


Mme. Luella Meluis 


By Sydney R. Burke 








“The secret 


even more satisfactory than it is now. 

Back of the impeccable technique, 
finished musicianship, pure tone and 
vocal authority which made Luella Me- 
luis successful in Paris, Nice, Monte 
Carlo, Cannes, and other European 
centers—back of her complete pro- 
ficiency alike in concert and opera— 
stands a record of hard work and un- 
swerving purpose which completely 
filled her youth from childhood to ma- 
turity—the same determination she now 
is showing in her radio activities. 

The celebrated star was born in Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, and showed prom- 
ise at an early age. At sixteeen she 
entered the Chicago Musical College, 
studying voice with Herman Devries. 

For a year following she studied 
French opera repertoire with Mr. De- 
vries, and then she went to Europe 
where she sang for Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke. They were so impressed 
they agreed to prepare her for opera, 
but this training was interrupted owing 
to the outbreak of the World War, 
which compelled her return to America. 

Her first American recognition came 
after accepting an offer from the Keith 
vaudeville interests, and she is believed 
to have been the first American artist 
to introduce grand opera to patrons of 
this class of entertainment. At the end 
of two years she returned to Europe 
and resumed study. 

It is interesting to note that during 
one of her recent radio concerts she 
sang in five languages, Italian, English, 
Swedish, French and German, and she 
had replies from persons of each of 
those nationalities telling her in no un 
certain terms how greatly her efforts 
pleased them. 





Before I left her she repeated a re 
quest she had made earlier in the con- 
versation to assure all radio fans that 
she is one of their real friends, and 
that they will hear her often if the op 
portunities will permit. 











Mme. Luella Meluis probably holds a record among singers of note and ability in the number of radio con- 
certs given. She has sung brilliantly over the ether wave no less than five times in the East and in Chicago. 
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Business Growth 

[N submitting national figures cover- 

ing radio broadcasting, Arthur Weis- 
enberger, director of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Information of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, indi- 
cates the surprisingly large growth 
which has taken place within a short 
space of time. The data, in the form 
of a comprehensive survey, have been 
compiled with particular reference to 
the part the department stores play in 
radio merchandising. 

It is brought out that broadcasting 
stations of the standard 360-meter 
wave length in the United States num- 
ber over 100, representing a 50 per cent. 
increase within the last month. De- 
partment store broadcasting stations of 
this type are stated to have increased 
100 per cent. during this period, and, 
at present, constitute 13 per cent. of the 
total number. There are more than 
200 manufacturers engaged in the man- 
ufacture of radio apparatus, according 
to the survey, and their number is 
growing. 

An interesting fact brought out in 
the figures presented is that there are 
more broadcasting stations in the 
Middle West and on the Pacific Coast 
than there are in the East. In each of 
these groups of States, the number of 
stations broadcasting is_ thirty-six, 
whereas there are only twenty-eight in 
the Atlantic seaboard group. 

ze, 


Movie Studios Use Radio 


ARSHALL NEILAN, it is an- 

nounced, is the first film produ- 
cer to install a radiophone at his Cali- 
fornia studio. The players are at the 
studio from nine in the morning to mid- 
night practically every day. Much te- 
dious waiting is experienced by players 
when scenes are taken in which they do 
not appear and between scenes. This 
is especially trying on players when 
working long shifts. 

Neilan has discarded the phonograph 
and substituted the radiophone, which 
gives the players great diversion and 
keeps them pepped up and fresh when 
they are called to appear before the 
camera. The players are now dancing 
to famous orchestras, listening to fam- 
ous singers, or hearing the news bulle- 
tins when not actually before the cam- 


era. 
ad 


Mary Garden Likes Radio 


RADIO telephony has a new “fan” 
and Mary Garden noted opera star 
and directoress of the Chicago Grand 
Opera company, has a new “hobby.” 
Miss Garden on arrival in San Fran- 
cisco recently, with her company of 
song birds for two weeks of opera or- 
dered as her first official act installation 
of a radio telephone set in her hotel 
room. 


THE WIRELESS AGE 


First “Wireless College” 


NTERING a field of almost limit- 

less possibilities in the realm of ed- 
ucation, Tufts College has announced 
the completion of plans for what is 
probably destined to be the world’s first 
wireless college. This college already 
has a “faculty” made up of some of 
the most eminent scholars in their re- 
spective departments, who, by means 
of the radio telephone broadcasting ap- 
paratus at the American Radio and Re- 
search Corporation plant at Medford, 
Hillside, Mass., will twice a week give 
free lectures to more than 35,000 per- 
sons. 

Nothing approaching this plan for 
spreading instruction has even been de- 
vised even by extension or correspond- 
ence schools. Some of these institu- 
tions number their pupils by the thou- 
sands, but the limits of the new Tufts 
Wireless College are marked only by 
the number of people who cannot af- 
ford to purchase the simple and inex- 
pensive apparatus for receiving wireless 
telephone messages. There will, of 
course, be no charge for instruction. 
In having no tuition fees, no buildings, 
no campus, no enrollment, the Tufts 
Wireless College will be unique among 
colleges of the world. 

In the initial statement it was made 
clear that the lectures will be of a pop- 
ular nature and not beyond the under- 
standing of the thousands of young 
men and boys between the ages of fif- 
teen and twenty-five who are especially 
interested in wireless. Also the lec- 
tures will not exceed thirty minutes in 
length and will be delivered in such a 
way that “students” can take notes if 
desired. Some of the lectures will be 
given in the afternoon in order that 
women, many of whom are taking an 
interest in the radio telephone, may lis- 
ten. Those in charge of the course at 
Tufts point out that by the use of the 
sound amplifier it will be possible for 
scores of persons to hear the same lec- 
ture from one receiving apparatus. 





The Radio College at Tufts. Left to right: Dr. 
Arthur I. Andrews, Prof. Edw. H. Rockwell, 
Dean G. C. Anthony, Prof. A. H. Gilman. 
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Music For N. Y. Busses 


kR ADIO music was received recently 

on a New York City motor bus, it 
was announced by the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, of that city. It 
was not necessary to erect antennae or 
to construct a dragging ground wire. 
The metal roof of the bus served as an 
aerial and the counterpoise grounding 
was accomplished by attaching the 
ground wire of the radio set to the rail 
of the bus stairway. 

The radio set was a Westinghouse 
senior, with ear receivers. Starter 
Zimmerman held the receiving set in 
his lap and enjoyed the noon pro- 
gramme from WJZ in Newark, while 
Joseph Conniff stopped the bus on Riv- 
erside Drive at various points from 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth street 
to Ninety-sixth street and back. No 
interference was experienced and the 
radio novelty was enjoyed by the pas 
sengers. 

Experiments are to be continued with 
receiving sets and amplifiers on the 
busses. 

RR 


Radio At Reformatory 


‘THE New Jersey State Reformatory 

for Boys, at Rahway, will install 
a complete wireless receiving outfit for 
the benefit of the 500 inmates. The 
complete radio set with amplifiers is 
the gift of the Radio Corporation of 
America. Boys will be permitted to 
attend concerts every night provided 
their conduct has been good during the 
day. 

ne 


Plan Regular Farm Service 


V EGETABLE market reports from 

the Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati markets soon will 
be sent to Indiana vegetable growers 
by radio twice daily, according to H. B. 
Brown, of Lafayette, secretary of the 
Indiana Vegetable Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The vegetable market reports will be 
sent from radio station WOH of the 
Hatfield Electric Company, at 10:15 
a. m. and 4 p. m., in conjunction with 
the live stock market reports now be- 
ing sent out daily by the Indiana Feder- 
ation of Farmers’ Associations. 

An effort is being made to get the 
United States government to supply 
radio service that will give informa- 
tion concerning the daily vegetable 
market in Chicago, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burgh. A request has been made to have 
this information sent by radio or tele- 
graph from Washington or some other 
station, direct to the Indianapolis radio 
station. From this station it will be 
broadcasted so that the farmers and 
vegetable growers who have receiving 
sets as well as the country farm agent 
may pick it up. 
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Rudy Wiedoeft Says: 


“Radio Will Help The Musicians 
I Am Sure Of That”’ 


Star saxaphone player is convinced that the public attends concerts not only to 


hear the music, but to see the musicians as well. 


However, he is equally certain 


radio has found a permanent place, and he says so in the following interview. 


but that most of us remember it— 

there was a nation-wide wave of 
enthusiasm for saxaphone music. The 
fever to learn the instrument of melody 
found victims alike among the young 
and old. 

In 1914 a young man—by the dif- 
ficult-to-spell name of Rudy Wiedoeft 
—quit playing his regular instrument, 
the clarionet, and adopted the saxa- 
phone, and he so concentrated his study 
of the new harmony maker that eight 
years later—1922—we find him recog- 
nized as “the greatest 
saxaphone player in 
the world.” The term 
“greatest” is, unfortu- 
nately, very easy to 
say and often can be 
quite vague and mean- 
ingless. But Rudy has 
no peer on his chosen instrument; all 
musical authorities agree on that. 

Those who have heard Rudy Wie- 
doeft play, and this includes a host of 
radiophone listeners, know it, too. 

Like all instrumentalists who have 
devoted years to the making of music 
records, Wiedoeft found that his re- 
cording experience helped him in his 
broadcasting, for the fundamental 
points of execution are the same. 

“T believe the time will come,” Wie- 
doeft told the writer, “when music 
records will be recorded by radio. I 
will be able to play in Chicago, for 
instance, and have the record made 
here in New York. From my view- 
point, this is one of the most practical 
usages to which the radio telephone may 
be put.” 

Wiedoeft had one amusing experi- 
ence that he wants to pass on to the 
radio public. 


Sata few years ago—not so long, 


oe 


Sure “Sue’s”* Sweet! 

About a week after he broadcasted, 
some lovesick swain in a state nearby 
New Jersey, who thought that the an- 
nouncer had said “Ruby Wiedoeft” in- 
stead of “Rudy Wiedoeft,” wrote the 
following : 

“Dear Madam: I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing you after your wonder- 
ful concert over the radio tonight. ,I 
am sure you are as sweet and as beau- 
tiful as the glorious music you sent 


By James N. Barnes 




















The saxaphone has been more 
than an Aladdin’s Lamp to Rudy 
Wiedoeft. It has been the “Open 
Sesame” t6 many a palatial Fifth 
Avenue mansion. 

On one occasion, a very wealthy 
and influential New Yorker called 
Rudy on the telephone and begged 
for an appointment. Rudy won't 
tell the man’s name, but he assured 
us that were he to tell it, folks out 
in Timbuctoo would recognize it 
as readily as would those on Wall 
Street. 

The wealthy gentleman wanted 
Rudy to teach him to play the saxa- 
phone. He had heard the star 
player over the radiophone, and 
had rushed out to buy an instru- 
ment—nay, two of them of differ- 
ent sizes. Rudy told him he did 
not make a practice of giving les- 
sons, and so the wealthy New 
Yorker insisted Rudy come to his 
home as his guest, and even begged 
Rudy to come down to Palm Beach, 
Fla., to pass the winter! 











over. Won't you send me your pic- 
ture so that I can put it on my wall? 
Please do, Ruby dear. And won't you 
write to me and let me know if you 
ever come out this way? I would like 
to meet you very much.  Devotedly 
a ee ¥ 

Rudy and his wife had a good laugh 
over it. 

Rather than spoil the illusion, for 
Wiedoeft is surcharged with a finely 
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molded sense of humor, he did not send 
the photograph, though he was tempted 
to get a picture of some circus “bearded 
lady” and send it on to the smitten 
youth, 

In order to present this star saxa- 
phone player to the radio audience I 
asked him to sketch his history briefly. 

From the Wiedoeft melody, or even 
the Wiedoeft photograph, the public 
cannot tell that it was as a boy of nine 
years that he commenced his profes- 
sional experience. Yet that is the fact. 
His home is in Los Angeles, where in- 
cidentally he recently organized a 
twelve-piece orchestra which soon 
will come East, and which he 
claims will make “every other or- 
chestra of its kind sit up and take 
notice.” He has handpicked his 
men, he says, and every one is a 
real musician; each one a solo- 
ist equally capable of perfect play- 
ing of an operatic aria or jazz num- 
ber. 

A Husky CHap 

In 1917 he toured the country on the 
B. F. Keith vaudeville circuit, and fol- 
lowing that he appeared in “Silks and 
Satins” a musical production in New 
York. In appearance he could be 
called “husky,” which helps him, he 
says, for to get the best results from 
the saxaphone one must use consider- 
able “wind.” 

The saxaphone, Wiedoeft adds, 
lends itself especially well to radio 
broadcasting, in that it only has a range 
of two and a half octaves, thus making 
possible the clear transmission of every 
single note. 

Wiedoeft is certain radio will “help 
the musicians’ game,” as he put it. He 
does not believe there is any occasion 
for alarm among musicians in that un- 
employment will be created because of 
the broadcasting of music. 

“After all,” he told me, “radio music 
is somewhat like phonograph music. It 
is ‘canned.’ People like to see the mu- 
sicians. I don’t believe that the num- 
ber of orchestras will be reduced by 
virtue of the possibility of several 
houses being able to utilize one over 
the radio. The general effect will be 
a greater demand for orchestras, be- 
cause radio is educating the people to 
a greater apprecjation of music.” 








The 
Perfect 
Fool 


19th, 


UNDAY night, 
~ 1922, must go down in the his- 
tory of radio broadcasting as the 
night on which the first successful at- 
tempt was made to broadcast an entire 


February 


musical comedy production. To WJZ 
station, Ed Wynn, producer and star 
of “The Perfect Fool,” took his com- 
pany. 

More than two thousand letters from 
as many different points scattered 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and from ships out at sea, 
testify volubly to the success of the 
undertaking which, incidentally, re- 
quired nearly one hundred persons 
from the George M. Cohan Theatre 
in New York City, to journey to New- 
ark, and these included an orchestra 
of twenty-six musicians under the lea- 
dership of Leon Rosebrook. 


To lend atmosphere to the perform- 
ance a considerable part of the ward- 
robe of the company, used in the nine- 
teen scenes of the play, was taken along 
and as each of the different episodes 
were presented and sent out into the 
ether through the microphone, rouge, 
powder and all of the essentials neces- 
sary to milady’s make-up were brought 
into play. 

Only the sight of the pretty chorus 
and the scenic effects were missing. 
Even the clog dance was reproduced, 
when the mirophone was lowered to 
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AMA ETHER, Papa Ether, and all the 





little Ethers are having a whale of a good 
time up there these nights, or else they're taking a lot 


of punishment!” 


So says the star comedian and 


producer of the first entire musical production to be 


broadcast 


A Talk With 


Ed. Wynn 


By T. J. Dunham 


within a few inches of the floor and it 
recorded faithfully the tap—tap—tap 
of the jigging feet. 

Dramatic and musical critics in the 
principal cities of the country where 
“The Perfect Fool” is scheduled to 
appear, were invited by letter to listen 
in on what really may be called an “ad- 
vanced first night” of one of the sea- 
son’s biggest musical comedy successes. 





By Ed. Wynn 


“Remember the fellow who 
mailed a postcard to his brother 
forty miles away? Eleven years 
after it was mailed it was delivered. 
I can readily appreciate the poor 
fellow’s feelings. I am still getting 
letters from those who listened in 
while I broadcasted. Like giving 
a performance and waiting two 
months for applause!” 

* * * 


“Mama Ether, Papa Ether and 
all the little Ethers are having a 
whale of a good time up there these 
nights, or else they’re taking a lot 
of punishment!” 

s- * * 


“A first night on the radio may 
come after the thousandth perform- 
ance on the stage—but it always 
will be good for a first class case 
of ‘stage fright.’” 

* * * 


“The ether did not seem to effect 
me for the reason, I suppose, that 
when I was a mere boy, I had three 
teeth pulled and—I’m used to 
Ether.” 


* * *# 


“Another thing. My father used 
to hire tailors, and they smelled of 


ether.” 
*- * * 


“As I was to do broad-casting, I 
wore my broad-rimmed hat; thought 
it might help.” 

* * *& 


“TI tried to radio-ate good cheer, 
but it is very discouraging not to 
have reciprocity with a return laugh 
or even a giggle.” 
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Among the persons who took part 
in this pioneer movement besides Mr. 
Wynn, were True Rice, John Dale, Jay 
Velie, Flo Newton, Estelle Penning, 
Anita Furman, Janet Velie, and the 
girl quartette composed of Harriette 
Keyes, Persis Babcock, Lorna Lincoln 
and Ivy Kirkwood. Even the little 
Japanese trio, which takes an important 
part in the show, contributed its share 
in this really epoch-making event. 

It was this Japanese trio, Toma, Kiku 
and Yoishie Meyako, upon a specially 
prepared dance pad that sent out the 
“pitter-patter” of their intricate and 
distinctive dance. 

I dropped into Mr. Wynn’s dressing 
room at the theatre recently. There 
was the star, busy with his grease 
paint, preparing for the evening’s en- 
tertainment. His weird collection of 
hats, those funny little things he uses 
to provoke mirth, were also receiving 
his careful scrutiny. Wynn takes pride 
in those hats. 

He was bubbling with enthusiasm 
about his broadcasting. I asked him 
what he thought about it all, and with- 
out hesitation he said— and there was 
no joking this time—that “radio has 
brought new life and happiness to the 
human race.” 

“T have a recollection of my first ap- 
pearance on a platform before an audi- 
ence which jammed Franklin Field, 
Philadelphia,” he continued. 

“My club was giving a program of 
some kind for charity. I marched on 
the huge, especially built platform 
bravely. My job was to introduce the 
various events as they were to occur. 
I picked up the megaphone for the 
first announcement and lifted it to my 
mouth, endeavoring to speak. 


“But I couldn’t say a word. Just 
scared to death. Talk about thrills! 
I was speechless. Never since have 
I experienced that terrible sensation, 
and since that time I have taken active 
part in many public functions. 

“But it was left for a near repeti- 
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tion of such a condition to be repeated 
on the Sunday we broadcasted the per- 
formance. 

“I know now what real stage fright 
means. Try as I may I just couldn't 
bring myself to a proper adjustment. 
First my hat was misplaced and then it 
was my collar that seemed to be askew. 
Foolish, of course, as the people 
couldn’t see me, but it was just the 
novelty of it all, I reckon. I started 
off wearing the wrong costume, and 
my introductory music didn’t seem to 
be played in the right tempo.” 

His valet called him for a scene, and 
I watched him from the wings. Upon 
his return, and while the house was 
still roaring from his witty sayings, 
he took up the thread of the conversa- 
tion in a most skillful manner. 

“Science,” he said, “certainly is 
filled with alluring romance. Look at 
the telegraph, telephone, dictaphone, 
and now the radiophone. . .. to say 
nothing of my inventions,” he added 
humorously. 


He referred to one of his little skits, 
wherein he introduces to the audiences 
his most recent inventions. One shows 
a “patented” cup and saucer, built and 
designed especially for those who, in 
the habit of drinking coffee from their 
saucers, experience a most irritating 
nuisance, not to say costly, through 
the spilling of some of the coffee dur- 
ing the operation of transferring the 
fluid from the cup to the saucer. 

I won’t divulge Mr. Wynn’s marvel- 
ous secret, but it may be said emphati- 
cally that he eliminates the spilling en- 
tirely. Then, too, he has an invention 
for eating corn on the cob, so that 
human hands avoid the usual smearing 
of butter, and his invention also pre- 
vents the corn from sticking to the 
cheeks. 

“It was Theodore Roosevelt, I be- 
lieve,” continued the comedian, “who 
said that ninety per cent of one’s suc- 
cess depended upon personality. But 
Roosevelt did not reckon with radio. 
It would seem to me that personality 
had become a secondary consideration 
when appraising the varied ramifica- 
tions born in the broadcasting of our 
mental thoughts. Personality courts 
for much, but who can say that the 
personality is lost in transmission of 
voice by radio? I don’t think it is, 
although I realize many disagree with 
me. 

“You remember Bellamy’s ‘Looking 
Backward.’ Nearly all of his prophe- 
cies have come true, in fact many 
things that now are a reality were un- 
dreamed of in Bellamy’s imaginative 
mind. The one thing that impressed 
itself upon me during the broadcasting 
of my play was the simple verity of 
that old saying, ‘truth is stranger than 
fiction.’ ” 





A TALK WITH ED. WYNN 








ED. WYNN ASTRIDE HIS “RADIO AUTO” 





By George 


as O begin at the beginning” as Hans Anderson said, it is necessary 

to point out that this is a very serious anecdote. It concerns a 

marvelous invention. To fully understand, it is necessary to tell 
you about the inventor. He is none other than Ed Wynn who outside 
of his more serious role as an inventor of radio equipment, is “The 
Perfect Fool,” before capacity theatre crowds. 

Not only is Mr. Wynn thoroughly efficient himself, being about the 
funniest man on the American stage, but he also is careful in his selec- 
tion of men with his organization. 

For instance, there is his publicity man, Mr. P. Hill, who has a 
remarkably fertile brain. It was his idea to establish radio history by 
having the entire show in which Ed Wynn is starring broadcast from 
WJZ. This marked the first broadcast of an entire musical production, 
as described on this page. 

The experience seemed to have imbued Mr. Wynn with a creative 
genius that would have done credit to Marconi himself, or possibly the 
inventive genius was created within Mr. Hill’s fertile brain—no one 
seems to know—at any rate it was Mr. Hill who handed me the pho- 
tograph you see reproduced on this page. I turned the picture over 
and noted that the caption on the rear read—‘‘Ed Wynn, The Perfect 
Fool, in his radio guided car.” Mr. Hill then told me: 

“Yes, you see, it was this way—Ed Wynn becomes very tired in 
the course of the performance every night. In fact, he is utterly ex- 
hausted at its conclusion, so he equipped his automobile so it could be 
controlled by radio and each night as the tired Mr. Wynn stumbles help- 
lessly out of the theatre stage entrance and flops on the seat of the auto, 
utterly exhausted, Mrs. Wynn from her home on Long Island touches 
the key and guides the auto containing The Perfect Fool into the garage 
on the estate.” 

Without a smile, in fact, very seriously, I re-examined the photo- 
graph. As you can see, it showed Mr. Wynn straddling the radiator of 
his automobile. Just outside of the wind shield there was a small Aeriola 
Junior set and perpendicularly between Mr. Wynn and the receiver a 
spiral aerial. 

“Very remarkable,” I said, “quite remarkable.” 

“Yes, yes,” Mr. Hill said enthusiastically, “yes, yes!” 

I murmured that “there seemed to be a very wonderful story here.” 

“I should say so—a very remarkable story,” interposed Mr. Hill 
quickly. 

And there is. 


This picture proves that Mr. Wynn is a good comedian. 
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A Trip by Picture and Printed Word Through the 
Radio Corporation—Westinghouse Broadcasting Station 
at Newark, New Jersey 


HE birthday of the now famous 
WJZ station was coincident with 
the initial use of radio in an- 
nouncing play by play the progress of 
the last World Series games between 
the New York Yankees and Giants. 

That feat in reality marked the offi- 
cial beginning of regular programs 
from WJZ, the powerful Radio Cor- 
poration-Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Station, located on Orange Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

For a week prior to the World Series 
the Station had experimented with 
musical records. Those m charge be- 
lieved progress was being made when 
the station was heard outside of a 
radius of 100 miles. They requested all 
listeners who should hear outside of 
that radius to inform the Station. Dur- 
ing the World Series, the Newark 
Sunday Call, a newspaper, co-operating 
with WJZ, telephoned the results, play 
by play, and the voice of the man re- 
peating the announcements went into 
the radio transmitter. From that time 
on the growth has been a healthy one. 
New equipment has been added and 
changes have been made until now sta- 
tions located on the extreme western 
coast of the country and ships 1,000 
miles out at sea have reported hearing 
the station and hearing it clearly. 

At the Westinghouse plant in New- 
ark, where the Station is located, some 
indirect interest in broadcasting had 
been shown during the summer before 
WJZ came into existence. At that 
time a temporary broadcasting station 
had been erected by the Radio Cor- 
poration at Hoboken and connected di- 
rectly to the ringside and a blow by 
blow description of the Dempsey-Car- 
pentier fight was sent out. The New- 
ark factory picked up these results and 
telegraphed them to the Pittsburgh 
plant, KDKA, from which place they 
were broadcast. 


UNIVERSALLY KNOWN 


It was found that the radio reporting 
of “The Battle of the Century” had 
created great interest in broadcasting in 
the East, and its success was the foun- 
dation for the Station now known along 
every country lane in the most remote 
part of our country as WJZ. During 
the days when the work was largely-ex- 
perimental, considerable worry fell up- 
on the shoulders of a small group of 
employes of both high and low rank of 








Showing the Antenna of WJZ on the roof of the 
Newark (N.J.) Westinghouse plant 


the Westinghouse plant. Leading the 
list was Harry E. Miller, Superintend- 
ent of the plant, and Mr. Miller’s men 
unite in saying that it was due largely 
to his untiring efforts that the Station 
is so successful today. 

The direct link between the public 
and a broadcasting station is the an- 
nouncer. He is the one the public hears 
before and after the entertainment or 
news item is given. Therefore it is 
highly important that a man be selected 
as announcer whose personality is such 
that would please and whose voice 
would be able to carry perhaps a little 
more clearly and distinctly than any 
other. Many employes from the fac- 
tory were tried and the choice finally 
was narrowed to a small group of men 
who alternate. The announcers are 
J. L. Watt and Thomas Cowan. Four 
operators also take turns in acting as 
announcer, as the occasion demands. 
They are R. B. Lum, L. S. Moran, 
Raymond Guy and Harry Hiller. 

The activities of the operators are 
carefully supervised by the chief opera- 
tor, George Blizrotis, and James L. 
Cole, assistant superintendent of the 
plant. 

The transmitting set originally used 
at WJZ was built in East Pittsburgh 
and is very complete. The antenna is 
swung between two 120-foot guyed 
steel masts on the building top, bring- 
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ing the upper horizontal part about 200 
feet above the street level. The aerial 
“flat top” consists of 6 wires extend- 
ing between two thirty foot spreaders, 
and is 150 feet long. From the north- 
west end a plural wire cage downlead 
drops directly to the radio station; 
from the opposite end a similar down- 
lead extends to the multiple tuning coil. 
Below the antenna and 12 feet from 
the roof level, is a twelve-wire coun- 
terpoise 150 feet long. The separation 
of the aerial from the counterpoise is 
thus about 108 feet, “effective height” 
of the antenna system. The normal 
wavelength of the antenna-counterpoise 
structure is not far from 450 meters 
and the usual operating wavelength of 
360 meters is used for broadcasting. 
Not the least interesting feature of 
the station lies in the completeness with 
which its details have been worked out. 
The complete radio transmitter is en- 
closed in metal screening and glass, 
and a blower is provided to hold the 
tube temperature at the best operating 
value. A switchboard is mounted on 
the right hand side of the transmitter 
so that the set may be connected to the 
station microphones for announce- 
ments, to the shielded pickup device 
used for phonograph reproductions, or 
to the studio which has been built on 
the first floor of the factory building. 


THE New Stup10 


A few weeks ago the original studio 
was dismantled and a recently built 
room which will serve as a reception 
room and studio is now in use. It is 
the last word in broadcasting studios. 
The equipment used is of the finest; 
the walls are built of asbestos brick 
and are sound proof on the outside; 
the acoustics have been pronounced as 
perfect by experts of the leading phono- 
graph companies. 


Among others who have taken an 
active part in broadcasting from WJZ 
besides those mentioned above, are 
William H. Easton and P. A. Sensenig 
of the New York office of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
who supervise the releasing of publi- 
city, and Charles Popenoe who super- 
vises the programmes. The policies 
governing the broadcasting programmes 
are in the hands of a committee which 
consists of Mr. Easton, C. D. Wagoner, 
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of the General Electric Company, and 
J. Andrew White, Editor of THE 
WIRELESS AGE. 

Frank Conrad of Pittsburgh, Assis- 
tant Chief Engineer, C. E. Stephens 
and J. A. Whaotton of the New York 
office, are also given credit for their 
efforts in earlier stages in the develop- 
ment of WJZ. 

Hundreds of letters are received at 
WJZ from those who hear the con- 
certs. These letters are used as a basis 
from which to work up programmes 
and no suggestion is overlooked. Not 
every suggestion is followed of course, 
but all receive consideration. Criticism 
is valued, but only on receipt of a con- 
siderable number of complaints of any 
particular feature is a change made. 
As an instance—someone wrote in pro- 
testing very vigorously against broad- 
casting of music composed by Ger- 
mans. No attention was paid to this 
communication in view of the fact that 
popular sentiment does not reveal the 
same expression. 

The attitude of the officials is, how- 
ever, that radio belongs to the people, 
and that every effort be directed toward 
giving the people the kind of entertain- 
ment they want. 





LETTER From CANADA 

It will be of interest to reproduce 
herewith one of the many letters which 
the company received. This one is from 
S. H. Rushbrook, aboard the cable ship 
“Lord Kelvin,” and was mailed from 
Halifax, Canada. It follows: 

“It may be of interest to you to 
learn that I have been receiving your 
radio concerts during the evening, a 
distance of nearly 1,700 miles from 
your station. 





































Original Studio at WJZ. This photo shows the Kouns Sisters singing into the microphone 


“My ship.was stationed off the 
Azores for over six weeks, during Nov- 
ember, December and January, engaged 
in cable repairs and, on account of this 
was able to stand by for you night after 
night at this distance. 1 was using the 
ordinary ultra-audion circuit with one 
step of radio amplification only, and 
the music the majority of the time was 
remarkably clear and strong.” 


Wireless operators aboard ocean- 
plying vessels write that the broad- 
casted concerts are giving much to 
brighten the lonely hours spent away 
from shore. They send in copies of 


Station on the roof at WJZ, where the voices and music transmitted from the studio is 
amplified several thousand times and changed into electro-magnetic waves 





their logs and they always urge that 
under no circumstances should WJZ 
cease its efforts. 

In closing this little sketch of WJZ 
it seems appropriate to include the 
communication from two wireless fans 
—"“C. H. and H. E. H.”—who felt 
the urge to try their hand at poetry; 
they prepared and sent in the follow- 
ing: 

“Goop Nicut, ALL” 
ToWJZ 








We're two poor hicks, who listen in 
Each night from out at Lisle ; 

To song and story, harp and flute, 
And quips that make us smile. 

But all these things as nothing are 
Compared with, when we hear, 
Your voice across the wireless wire, 
Announcing, loud and clear, 

W ] Z Good Night. 



















You see, we’re only simple things, 

So rustic and demure; 

And though we have a lot to learn, 

Of one thing we’re quite sure. 

We'd hate to miss the kick we get, 

So personal, you know, 

When floating through the damp night 
air, 

Your voice comes, soft and low, 


W J] Z Good Night. 

















And so we take our pen to’ hand, 
To tell you how we feel; 

So lonesome and so desolate, 
(Ah, life’s more woe than weal!) 
Our husbands listen, too, ’tis true, 
But they’re of coarser clay, 

I do not think they get the thrill, 
That we do when you say, 

W JZ Good Night. 

















8 P. M. Recirat By HELEN YorRKE 


HAT was the simple announce- 

ment on the regulation program 

of WJZ, on a certain Sunday 
night not so long ago. Helen Yorke 
sang, and the radio audience was 
charmed by the clear and colorful notes 
of her well rounded voice. 

I too listened in that night. In her 
singing I not only detected the charm 
of a skilled and trained voice, but youth 
as well, and | felt certain that the other 
listeners would feel as I, and want to 
meet her and know her better. So I 
sought her in her New York apartment 
where she lives with her mother. 

I found youth—youth whose eyes 
sparkled with a native enthusiasm; 
youth with wholehearted craving for 
the beautiful and health-giving things 
of life; youth that despite a splendid 
assurance and reserve built up from a 
contact with the world of art, still 
maintained a charming and contagious 
unsophistication. That is the Helen 
Yorke you heard over the radiophone— 
beautiful, young, vigorous, talented. 

“Come right in,” was her greeting ; 
then, after introducing her mother, 
“T’ve just been ironing,” she added 
with a chuckle. 

“But I never knew that opera, radio, 
and concert stars ironed?” I said half 
in jest. 

“What is that slang phrase?” she 
ruminated, and then answering herself, 
“vou don’t know the half of it!’” 

Perhaps—but I know now. 

A thing the public does not know 
about the brilliant singer is that she is 
thoroughly “domesticated,” as she her- 
self expresses it. When she told me 
she had been ironing she did not say it 
as some might have, merely to make an 
impression with the public that she was 
not “up stage.” She really had been 


ironing and taking considerable enjoy- 
ment from the supposed drudgery. 
The choicely furnished and appointed 








6¢ TI N the excitement of the knowledge that ] was 
to send my voice through the air | quite forgot 


about an operation I was to have in two days!” And 
a chuckle accompanied this charming admission 


Edwin Hall, An Interviewer, Seeks 


Helen 


Yorke 


And Discovers a Young Opera Star With 
Three Loves— Home, Out-of-door 
Exercise, and the Operatic Stage 


apartment of the star and her mother 
overlooks beautiful Central Park at 
107th Street. In one corner of a living 
room in which you immediately feel at 
home, is a phonograph and, strange to 
say, in the entire collection of records 
in the Yorke household there is only 
one which was made by the singer her- 
self, despite the fact that ste has made 
very many of them and they have had 
an unusually heavy sale. But she is 
far too modest to force upon visitors 
her own creations. 

To really commence the story of her 





Folks up New England way are 
right proud of (1) their summer re- 
sorts (2) their Colonial history 
and (3) the unusually large number 
of prominent opera and concert 
artists who claim that section as 
their birthplace. 

One of these is Helen Yorke, the 
brilliant young opera singer, whose 
home life is sketched in the accom- 
panying article. Radio audiences 
are familiar with Miss Yorke’s tal- 
ents and every now and then when 
she is singing in a small town one 
of those who heard her over the 
ether waves will make himself or 
herself known, to her great delight. 

Miss Yorke made her operatic 
debut with the Mercandante Opera 
Company in Naples, Italy, to which 
country she went to complete her 
studies. In her own country she 
has had important réles with the 
De Feo Opera Company, in which 
company she is scheduled to sing 
this summer in Baltimore. 











broadcasting on that Sunday night, it 
is necessary to go back about two years. 
She was riding on the subway one day 
when some very stout and heavy man 
apparently thought that it would be 
much more comfortable to rest on her 
foot than on the corridor of the sub- 
way floor, so he placed his elephantine 
pedal extremity on Miss Yorke’s foot 
immediately over what is commonly 
called the big toe. 

Then he pivoted, grinding his heel 
on her foot, much in the fashion of the 
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way the old cliff dwellers used to crush 
grain between huge boulders. There 
resulted two years of much suffering 
and finally her physician decided that 
the toe must be amputated. 

Just about this time her call came to 
broadcast from WJZ and rather than 
make it appear that she did not want 
to sing for the public, she said nothing 
about the necessity of her undergoing 
an operation two days later. The night 
she sang her foot pained exceedingly, 
but until those who listened in (and 
even those who were in the broadcast- 
ing studio with her that night) read 
these lines, will they have the faintest 
idea of her bravery. 

“To tell the truth,” she said, “in the 
excitement of the knowledge that I was 
to send my voice through the ether I 
quite forgot about the operation that 
was to take place in two days. 

“I really felt terrified in a way, not 
in the sense of being stage frightened, 
because I have sung before audiences 
far too many times for that, and not in 
the sense of the novelty of singing into 
the little instrument, for the experience 
is very similar to recording records. 

“But when you record for the phon- 
ograph and it does not please you, you 
can destroy it and you can keep on re- 
cording them until you get just the kind 
of a record you want and no one knows 
the difference—but when you broadcast 
you leave no permanent record behind; 
you do not get a chance to correct your 
errors if you have any, and you have 
no idea of how your audience will re- 
ceive your efforts. 

“You wonder if they will like it; you 
shudder at the thought of their turning 
off the instruments. 

“T like to have my audience in front 
of me where I can see them and know 
whether I am holding their attention; 
but you have no way of doing that over 
the radio. All you can do is to sing 
and give your best efforts and hope that 
you made an impression on them.” 

Which Miss Yorke certainly succeed- 
ed in doing. 
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Music By Radio Heard In 
Chile 


PARTY of Americans, residents 

of Iquique, Chile, have been given 
a forcible reminder that distance is no 
barrier to the rapid stride of radio com- 
munication. 

This party of Americans, officials of 
the Nitrate Agencies, Ltd., were vis- 
itors aboard the Grace Line steamship 
Santa Luisa. While they were seated 
in one of the reception rooms suddenly 
there came to them distinctly and clear 
a volume of music so plain that the 
notes of a violin playing a solo part 
could be distinguished as plainly as if 
the artist were in an adjoining room. 

Following came an operatic selection 
by a well known star, whose words and 
notes came with startling clearness 
through more than 4,000 miles of space 
—a cheering reminder of “home,” of 
Broadway, bright lights, friends and 
familiar faces. 

2 ® 


Oo! La! La!—Listen— 


W IRELESS on Milady’s parasol is 
the very latest fashion report 
from Paris. 

A young Parisian inventor hopes 
shortly to enable the fashionable Paris- 
ienne when promenading the Bois de 
Boulogne to enjoy the strains of the 
orchestral music sent out by the Eiffel 
Tower wireless, to hear the latest scan- 
dal concerning her best friend and to 
receive a detailed report from her cook 
concerning the progress of the pot-au- 
feu for lunch. 

This young inventor has placed the 
radio antennae in a parasol so that 
madame when expecting a commnica- 
tion from home or desiring to hear a 


concert has only to raise her dainty par- . 


asol and “listen in.” 
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Miss Isabelle Bennett, in demonstrates her “Wireless Parasol.” All she has to do 
i and listen to music sent from Eiffel Tower 


Picks Up Radio From 
Philippines 
‘THE Lamport & Holt liner Vauban, 
passed through 6,000 miles of un- 
usual radio activity on the run up from 
Buenos Ayres. 

Soon after clearing from Rio de Jan- 
eiro the ship’s operators heard a series 
of news bulletins which were being sent 
out from the United States govern- 
ment radio station in the Philippines. 

The messages, which had to do with 
world events, were exceptionally strong 
and clear, but occasionally they were 
jammed by interference from radio 
stations at San Francisco and Hawaii. 
They were heard at intervals until the 
Vauban had crossed the equator. The 
Vauban's operators said the static con- 
ditions in the Atlantic were exceeding- 
ly favorable for long distance trans- 
mission and there was much specula- 
tion on board as to whether the Philip- 
pine messages were coming over the 
continents of Africa or South America. 
The ship’s officers estimated the short- 
est distance to be between 10,000 and 
11,000 miles. 

While the Vauban was lying in the 
harbor of Buenos Ayres, which is 
about 6,000 miles from New York, the 
radio operators said they read mes- 
sages being sent from New York to 
ships at sea and got news bulletins from 
the British station of Leefield at Ox- 
ford. ne 


French Trains Get Radio 


UMEROUS disastrous accidents 
on French railways in the last 
two years, which have spread alarm 
among the traveling public, have 


caused French railway officials to ex- 
periment with radio telephones in com- 
municating between moving trains and 
stations. 
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In recent tests carried out by the 
Compagnie du Nord under the direc- 
tion of the French ministry of public 
works, experimenters succeeded in 
transmitting orders from different 
points in the station at Bourget-Triage 
to the switching towers up to a dis- 
tance of more than 400 yards. Ac- 
cording to reports of the United States 
consul at Bordeaux, portable appara- 
tus used is described as consisting of 
an antenna in a frame, a commutator, 
a stick tipped with iron to place in the 
ground, and a microphone, the total 
weight of which was fifteen pounds. 
Other experiments were made between 
places in the station and a train moving 
at a speed of nineteen miles an hour. 
The results were satisfactory as far as 
hearing the message was concerned. 
They could be heard satisfactorily dur- 
ing the entire time the train remained 
in motion for a distance of more than 
ten miles, irrespective of the speed of 
the train. 


Radio for Lonely Isle 


HE Rev. Henry Martyn Rogers 

and his wife, British missionaries, 
have sailed on the Tacoma Maru from 
Cape Town for the lonely island, Tris- 
tan da Cunha, in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, 1,500 miles west of the South 
African coast. Mr. Rogers will take 
up the duties of chaplain to the 119 
people of polyglot mixture who in- 
habit the island; his wife will in- 
terest more particularly the children. 

The intense isolation of Tristan 
appealed to the people of Cape Town. 
A suggestion from the staff of the 
Education Department there to pre- 
sent a wireless set to Mr. Rogers was 
quickly taken up and an apparatus 
with a range of 1,000 to 1,500 was 
given him. 


To Trip Motor Crooks 


R ADIOPHONE will be used to trip 
up motor thieves. 

This is the plan of John Wall, presi- 
dent of the Kansas Branch of the Anti 
Horse Thief Association. 

“If we could have radiophone com- 
munication between the various sta- 
tions in the state,” said Mr. Wall, “it 
would be the end of motor car stealing. 
By broadcasting instantaneously the in- 
formation of a theft, we would have 
every sheriff and peace officer in the 
state looking for the thieves. I believe 
the plan has great possibilities and I am 
going to try to develop it to a practic- 
able end.” 

With the advent of wireless com- 
munication many states are equipping 
various cities with wireless for rapid 
inter communication. 
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ITHIN a comparatively short 
W time two man-made inven- 
tions, first devised to enter- 
tain, then exploited and made to serve 
commercial purposes, have caught the 
attention of educators; for in them 
they have seen instruments which can 
be usefully applied in educational fields. 
It has not been many years since the 
motion picture was discovered to be a 
medium to spread not only amusement 
and entertainment, but knowledge as 
well, and gradually a greater number of 
teachers of the more thoughtful school 
have introduced motion pictures to help 
them bring home to the pupil, more 
vividly than the printed word does, les- 
sons in history and literature. 

The other of the two inventions re- 
ferred to is the radio telephone, and 
despite the fact that the possibilities of 
this device have only been sensed by 
the educator for weeks, as compared 
with years in the case of the motion 
picture, still the lesson learned from the 
motion picture has only served to 
quicken the appreciation of the pos- 
sibilities of the radio telephone. 

The above were impressions of Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, President of Col- 
umbia University, as he gave them to 
me in an interview. Dr. Butler car- 
ries an enviable reputation not only as 
the executive head of one of our most 
famous universities, but he also is na- 
tionally known as a student of economic 
and political affairs of such standing 
that he received serious consideration 
as a candidate for the Republican pres- 
idential nomination at the last con- 
vention. 


CompareD WitH Movies 

Dr. Butler maintained, throughout 
the interview, that the radio telephone 
is to be compared to the motion picture 
in educational fields ; that what the mo- 
tion picture does for the eye, radio will 
do for the ear; that what the motion 
picture will do for the eye-minded, the 
radio telephone will do for the ear- 
minded ; that, while it is true that the 


the drift to the cities. 


66 CONSE the little country schoolhouse. It 


has been handicapped for teachers because of 


But I believe that everything 


that it lost will be regained through the medium of the 


radio telephone” 


Radio 1s An Educational Force, Says 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 


President Columbia University 


Dr In an Interview With Maurice Henle 


Butler 


eye-minded person has a more highly 
developed mentality than the ear-mind- 
ed person—and for that reason the mo- 
tion picture probably can do more for 
those whose education has been devel- 
oped to a more advanced stage—still 
it is equally true that there are many 
times more of the ear-minded person 
in the world. Consequently the value 
of the motion picture to the smaller 
group is more than offset by the fact 





One of thousands of country schoolhouses about 
which Dr. Butler speaks 


that the radio telephone will bring so 
much happiness and help to the greater 
mass of people throughout the country. 

“Consider,” said Dr. Butler, “the 
‘little red school house’ out in the coun- 
try. -It has long been handicapped for 
teaghers because of the drift to the city, 
but I believe that everything that it lost 
from this cause will be regained through 
the medium of the radio telephone. 
Scholastic isolation will be overcome 
soon and the rural community in reality 
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will become annexed to great centers 
of learning like New York or Chicago. 
And the big men of the world, the 
‘doers’ of great things, will in effect 
become next door neighbors. 

“Let us suppose—to use an example 
—that a man like Balfour of England 
comes to New York for a visit. It is 
quite impossible for Mr. Balfour to 
visit every little school house in this 
country. He is only permitted'to speak 
to a fortunate few who just happen to 
be lucky enough to hear him. 


Rurat Districts Lose 


“Those who hear him are the com- 
parative few who have drifted from 
‘the little red school house’ into the city 
and have grown up with it. Their 
children, too, are permitted to hear him 
because they also have been fortunate 
enough to grow up in the city where 
the biggest minds eventually come. 

“The people then out in the rural 
districts lose, and are unable to hear 
Mr. Balfour and must be content with 
the few words reproduced in daily 
print. Many times even the press ac- 
counts do not reach the farming re- 
gions, and then the people out there 
lose entirely. And many times they 
not only do not know what Mr. Bal- 
four has said, but do not even dream 
that he has said anything at all. 

“All this will be changed with the 
radio telephone. When Mr. Balfour 
speaks to an association of two or three 
hundred men in New York City, let us 
hope that his voice not only will be 
heard by the few hundreds who happen 
to be in the same room with him, but 
also that his voice will go through the 
air into every little school house in the 
most remote hamlet as clearly as it will 
go into the radio transmitter which will 
be placed before him on the platform. 

“Although we know the motion pic- 
ture is just getting started and is being 
used by many teachers, we on the side- 
lines cannot tell really just how exten- 
sively the radiophone will develop in its 
application to educational work ; but we 
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do know that the value of the radio- 
phone to educational work will depend, 
just as the work with the motion pic- 
ture does, upon the material you give. 

“A motion picture production of one 
of Shakespeare’s plays can do an amaz- 
ing amount of good because it can reach 
so many more people, and more cheap- 
ly, than the legitimate stage play. This 
is putting the motion picture to a gooa 
purpose from an educational viewpoint, 
and I hope that the time will come when 
some of the large producing companies 
will turn some of their efforts in this 
direction. The same holds true of the 
radio telephone. It all depends on what 
you give them. : 

“We really must overhaul our meth- 
ods in education. Much time is now 
being wasted with old worn out meth- 
ods of instruction. The motion pic- 
ture and the radio telephone will ma- 
terially help a good teacher. It is true 
that the teacher is naturally conserva- 
tive and that he will hesitate to use new 
instruments as a means of instruction, 
but he cannot fail to recognize the val- 
ue of the radio telephone just as he 
gradually has acquired a sense of ap- 
preciation of the virtues of the motion 
picture. 


GREATER IN NUMBER 

“The development along these lines 
really has only begun and the eye-mind- 
ed person as well as the ear-minded 
person will in the future be acquiring 
his knowledge more and more through 
the medium of one of these two great 
man-made instruments. 

“The radio audience will be greater 
in number, I believe, in an educational 
way than any field in which the motion 
picture could be used ; and the value of 
the radio telephone will be great if the 
personality of the one who is speaking 
over it is not lost in the contact he 
makes. If the personality is lost in 


transmission via the radio telephone 
then the good effect will be greatly re- 
duced, but as long as the personality of 
the speaker is not dependent upon the 


message for the good that it must ac- 
complish, then the radio telephone will 
be an instrument for good in such a 
tremendous way that it is difficult for 
the average mind of man to conceive 
even of its possibilities.” 





The photograph you see at the 
top of this page is that of the Li- 
brary, of Columbia University, New 
York. It is in this building that Dr. 
Butler has his office. 

And it might be added that the 
atmosphere of his office is as quiet 
and subdued as the picture of the 
building under the spell of a Win- 
ter’s moon, as you see it above. 

How does the president of a gi- 
gantic higher institution of learn- 
ing shield himself from the many 
who would break in upon the soli- 
tude he needs in directing the affairs 
of the university? 

It was necessary for his interview- 
er to send a communication to him. 
Then there was a lapse of a week 
until a message came to him via the 
president’s personal secretary, that 
the interview had been granted. Off 
of the main office on the first floor 
of the Library Building is a private 
elevator, used exclusively for Dr. 
Butler and his secretary. It goes 
direct into the private office on the 
next floor, an office that is huge, 
airv, comfortable. 

There is no one else in this office 
when the secretary and the inter- 
viewer emerge from the elevator. 
Dr. Butler is standing. Introduc- 
tions, a hearty handshake from the 

resident, and then a dirett, force- 

ul launching into the subject in 
which the interviewer is interested. 











Dr. Butler’s opinions command a 
national respect—one might without 
fear of contradiction say international. 
He is one of the most eagerly sought 
public speakers in the United States, 
and the interest shown in his words 
would not be any more marked at a 
country schoolhouse gathering than it 
would be at the weightiest political 
conclave, for Dr. Butler, besides being 
an educator of experience, is a deep 
student of national politics, and his 
name always comes in for serious con- 
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Columbia University Library 
at night 


Photo by N. Y. Edison Co. 


sideration by the Republican party 
when that worthy body is shaping the 
destinies of another presidential elec- 
tion. 

The present president of Columbia 
University was born in Elizabeth, N. 
J., on April 2, 1852, thus making him 
exactly sixty years of age. 

He received his degree of A.B. from 
Columbia in 1882, his A.M. in 1883, 
and his Ph.D. in 1884. Throughout 
the history of his career one finds many 
instances where Dr. Butler received 
honors for his knowledge of philo- 
sophy. 

During the latter part of 1884 and 
during 1885 he was a student at Ber- 
lin and Paris. 

Two years after returning from 
Europe he married Susanna Edwards 
Schuyler. This was in 1887. In Janu- 
ary 1903 his wife died, and four years 
later he again went to the altar, this 
time with Kate La Montagne. 

He was made president of Colum- 
bia University in January of 1902. 
He also holds the presidency of Bar- 
nard College and the College of Phar- 
macy. He was the first president of 
the N. Y. Teacher’s College in 1886. 

Three books that he wrote are very 
well known. They are: “Meaning of 
Education,” “True and False Democ- 
racy,” and “The American As He Is.” 
He has written others. 

In 1888, 1904, 1912, and 1916 he 
was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and in 1913 he was 
the Republican choice for vice presi- 
dent. And finally, during the most 
recent Republican national convention 
he was mentioned for president. 

It can be readily seen that the man 
who predicts for the radio-telephone 
a happy future in educational fields, 
who believes it will be a salvation for 
country schoolhouses in that it will 
in reality annex them to big educa- 
tional centers, is a student of humani- 
ty, of education, and of history and 
that his words are significant. 
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As Aid To Business 


MERICAN business has, with its 

characteristic promptness, been 
quick to seize upon the advantages of- 
fered by radio broadcasting. Through- 
out the country department stores are 
planning to erect stations, if possible, 
to aid them in the problems of adver- 
tising and selling. Five hundred rep- 
resentatives of the National Dry Goods 
association considered that problem in 
New York some weeks ago. 

However, quite apart from the re- 
tailer’s point of view, which must in- 
evitably be influenced largely by con- 
siderations of publicity quite as much 
as of business, certain trade organiza- 
tions are using or planning to use the 
radio to disseminate information in the 
same manner as the Chicago Board of 
Trade is now sending out crop reports 
to the farmers. 

As a consequence, there is now going 
out regularly a broadcast among mem- 
bers of the silk trade, giving quotations 
and other up-to-the-minute market in- 
formation. Several other lines are us- 
ing this method with more or less reg- 
ularity. And the Department of 
Commerce is assisting by broadcasting 
cabled information from abroad to 
those interested, as for instance, a re- 
port of automobile conditions from 
South America to automobile manu fac- 
turers in the United States. 


nm 
“Talking Movies,” by Radio- 
phone. 


DEVICE has been perfected 

whereby any number of motion 
picture theatre projection machines can 
be operated in synchronism with a mas- 
ter projection machine at the radio- 
phone broadcasting station. This mas- 
ter machine itself projects a picture 
which furnishes cues to the actors who 
supply the words and sounds heard by 
the theatre audiences. 





Frank Bacon (center ts with talki 
¢ ) experimen’ ng 


At the theatres the master projection 
machine begins throwing the photo- 
play upon the screen at the broadcast- 
ing station and simultaneously, to a 





THE WIRELESS AGE 





fraction of a second, the silversheets 
at the various theatres are illuminated 
with the shadow-drama. 

At the broadcasting station the mov- 
ie actors re-enact the drama, speaking 
out their lines, word for word, but 
watch the film being screened by the 
master projector very closely in order 
to synchronize the spoken words with 
the pictures. 

The first experiments took place at 
the Chicago studio of the Rothacker 
Film Co. Frank Bacon, famous as the 
star of a. sa part in them. 


“Appeal To Public Interest” 


OSSIBILITIES of the wireless tel- 

ephone as a means of appeal to pub- 

lic interest were demonstrated in a call 

sounded in behalf of the Citizen’s Mil- 

itary Training Camps, by Major Gen- 

eral Robert L. Bullard, commanding 
the Second Corps Area. 

THis call was broadcasted from the 
army wireless telephone on Bedloe’s Is- 
land, where the Statue of Liberty is 
located. A call was sent out one eve- 
ning and reached the 30,000 amateur 
wireless fans on the army circuit. They 
were requested to use ordinary tele- 
phone in acknowledging the message, it 
was said. 

Within fifteen minutes after the call 
was sent out the telephone in the of- 
fice of Major Harvey H. Fletcher, re- 
cruiting adjutant, began to ring. It 
has been ringing ever since and sev- 
eral hundred applications from young 
men to attend these camps have been 


received. ne 
Broadcasting Stock 
Quotations 


[t is reported in the New York finan- 
cial district that a new company is 
being formed for the purpose of 
“broadcasting” stock market quota- 
tions as they come from the ticker, 
keeping up a steady flow of market 
news from the opening until the close 
of the session. Members of the Stock 
Exchange, in view of the present word- 
ing of the constitution about the use of 
quotations, are inclined to scoff at the 
proposal, but most of them admit that 
it is but a question of time until it will 
be necessary for the use of the new 
method in getting the financial news 
quickly to all eS 4 the country. 


Storm Warning 


D ETECTION of approaching thun- 
derstorms in time to make nec- 
essary adjustments in operation of 
electric service is a valuable practical 
use of the radio, according to the report 
of the electrical apparatus committee 


‘before the convention of the National 


Electric Light Association. The radio 
serves also to detect defects in electrical 
apparatus and equipment more efficient- 
ly than any other agency. “The entire 
radio art has reached an eminently prac- 
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tical and dependable stage,” the report 
states. ““Trans-oceanic telegraphy on 
a basis comparable to that of the cables 
probably represents both the greatest 
investment and the most spectacular 
operation. The marine use of radio, 
including not only ship communication 
but also position-finding for vessels at 
sea, are of tremendous importance. In 
Europe, wireless telegraphy is coming 
into extensive use for inter-city com- 
munication. Some attempts in this di- 
rection have also been made in the 
United States. 

“The broadcasting of news and 
weather despatches, musical and other 
entertainments, speeches and church 
services, by radio telephone is provid- 
ing a valuable service to hundreds of 
thousands of listeners. Radio has also 
proved its importance as a wire line 
auxiliary in the railroad field. Train 
despatching by radio has been accom- 
plished many times, and some far- 
seeing railroads have installed radio 
equipment as part of their permanent 
plant.” eR 


Politics Taboo 


AN insight into the future attitude 
of the Administration was learned 
when it was made known recently that 
plans of the National Woman’s Party to 
broadcast speeches at the formal dedi- 
cation of the party’s national head- 
quarters, the old Capitol, on Capi- 
tol Hill, were balked by Theodore 
Roosevelt, Acting Secretary of the Na- 
vy, who refused permission for the use 
of the naval radio service. Arrange- 





Successful radio reception tests tempted the Lacka- 


wanna R.R. to install a permanent set in a 


buffet car 
ments had been made to have the 
speeches broadcasted to the Pacific 
Coast and throughout the country. 

Acting Secretary Roosevelt ex- 
plained that his refusal was based on 
a decision that the naval radio should 
not be used for political purposes. 

He said that if the naval radio serv- 
ice was placed at the disposal of the 
Woman's Party for the ceremonies it 
would set a precedent which probably 
would result in hundreds of applica- 
tions for the use of the radio service 
for political purposes. 
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66 ‘é HERE is such a thing as welding Canada 

and the United States even more strongly 
together, and I predict that the Radiophone will play 
its part in doing that. It will make two nations one 


in thought and ideals!” 


The beautiful and thoughtful film actress who gleaned 
these impressions from her first broadcasting 1s 


Norma 


Shearer 


and in an interview with St. John Martens this winsome Canadian 


girl speaks frankly 


NLY two short years ago lessons 
O occupied most of the time and 

attention of Norma Shearer. 
This was in a Montreal, Canada, high 
school. 

Today she is rapidly gaining recog- 
nition as a motion picture actress of 
ability and beauty. 

And in radio circles she is known as 
“the girl who inspired the song.” 

My attention was attracted toward 
Miss Shearer by a remark that Fred 
Hager, recording director of the Gen- 
eral Phonograph Corporation chanced 
to make. 

Besides controlling the destinies of 
the Okeh music records, Hager is a 
composer and publisher of sheet music 
as well, and he has to his credit, in col- 
laboration with others, that new song- 
hit “Kiss Me By Wireless.” 

Hager and I were journeying by 
boat from the Battery, in New York 
City, to Bedloe’s Island, on which the 
Statue of Liberty stands majestically, 
and on which, too, the Signal Corps 
has a broadcasting station. One of his 
artists was to sing this night over the 
radio. 

“Do you know how I happened to 
catch the idea for the song?” he asked 
me. And he then answered himself 
immediately: “It’s all due to radio,— 
and a girl named Norma Shearer.” 

It seems that one night, some weeks 
before, Miss Shearer had been invited 
to the (now silent) WDY station at 
Roselle Park, N. J. She was asked 
to speak over the radiophone, and this 
she did to the delight’ of many thou- 
sands, for although her beauty and 
grace were lost on her audience, her 
voice carries that elusive something 
that makes it appealing. 


SILENCE IN Room 


Somewhere over on Manhattan Isl- 
and Fred Hager was listening in. 
There was silence in the room in which 
sat the little group of which he was a 
part. And then as the sweet and musi- 


cal words of the star ceased, some one 
sighed and remarked: 

“I wonder when the time will come 
when you will be able to kiss the own- 
er of a voice like that by wireless.” 

That gave Fred Hager his inspira- 
tion. 

It gave me one. 


Witt Pray No Part 


So I sought out Miss Shearer. She 
was busily engaged in filming one of 
the series of “The Leather Pushers,” 
the prize fight pictures released by the 
Universal Film Company. She is the 
one who takes the part of the Creole 
flower girl in the fifth release of the 
series, and in it she was co-starring 
with Reginald Denny. 

She found time, however, for a few 
words on her impressions on the latest 
of home entertainment providers. 

“Of course,” she said, “radio will 
play no part in my profession, in my 


‘opinion. So I may regard it in a most 


impersonal way. I cannot conceive of 
anyone inventing an apparatus that 
will transmit motion pictures by radio. 
It seems too ridiculous to even talk 
about it. 

“But when we regard it in the light 
of its own limitations and in its own 
special sphere, it does command ‘re- 
spect’ to say the least. Everyone tells 
you, I suppose, that it strikes them as 
being ‘wonderful,’ ‘marvelous’ and all 
that. Well, it is all that to me, and 
something more. 

“You know I am a Canadian. Born 
and raised up there, and it occupies 
the same warm spot in my heart as this 
big open hearted country does. I am 
thinking of the two, as two nations 
side by side. The ideals of the peoples 
of both are too nearly alike to provoke 
any serious quarrels. We might say 
there are not two nations, but one,— 
one big country with a single altruistic 
aim, to live in peace and to constantly 
improve the condition and life of man- 
kind. 
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Miss Shearer 
Before the Camera 


“There has been no quarrel, how- 
ever slight, between these two coun- 
tries for a long time. I don’t think 
there ever will be one. It would be 
more like civil war. But what I am 
driving at is this: whereas we two, 
Canada and the United States, are 
bound together in such strong ties that 
we do not even have to fortify the 
border, there is such a thing as being 
welded even more tightly together. 
This is constantly happening. And 
one of the biggest factors in the future 
to accomplish this all important mis- 
sion will be the radio telephone. 

“Radio will be the telephone girl, 
as it were, between the Voice of Amer- 
ica, and the Voice of Canada.” 


A CANADIAN GIRL 


And having rid herself of these 
rather serious bits of contemplative 
research, the star smiled once more, 
bid me a dainty goodbye and went back 
to her work before the camera. 


Miss Shearer came to New York 
from Montreal about two years ago. 
Her first engagements consisted of small 
parts in the Vitagraph and Selznick 
Studios. Her work attracted the at- 
tention of other producers and in 1921 
she played a leading ingenue role in 
“The Stealers.” In this picture she 
shared honors with the veteran actor, 
William S. Tooker. Since then Miss 
Shearer has had prominent parts in 
productions, among which are “The 
Man Who Paid,” “The Trial of the 
Law,” and “Channing of the North- 
west” when she played opposite Eugene 
O’Brien. 
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What Newspaper Editors Say 


Press of the Country Warns Against Investing 


in Unknown, “Fly-By-Night” Radio Companies 


to huge proportions in a short 

time, is bound, according to the 
sentiment of the press of the country, 
to attract undesirables. Such a thing, 
newspaper editors go on to say, is what 
might happen—in some cases has hap- 
pened—to radio. 

They warn prospective radio equip- 
ment buyers against the mushroom 
manufacturer, he who springs into be- 
ing with the rise of the sun and melts 
into invisibility with the coming of 
darkness. They tell the people to deal 
with recognized, established organiza- 
tions, those that can be trusted, those 
that know radio, and that in reality 
have been the very foundation stones 
of radio development in this country. 


The New York Evening Mail has 
picked up its war-club against all who 
would fraudulently sell equipment, and 
editorially it is hammering repeatedly 
in this vein. This newspaper tells of 
an individual it has heard about who is 
privately selling vacuum tubes, which 
it calls “bootleg.” 

It goes on to say in this regard: 

SH-H-H-H-H-H! Has the vacuum tube 
bootlegger buttonholed you? Watch for him 
in the alleys and dark corners. He will find 
you. “Own a radio?” he will whisper. If 
you say yes, he will pull a small tube out of 
his pocket, look about cautiously, and hand 
it to you and say: “Best vacuum tube on 
the market. You can have it for -$3.50. 
Smuggled in from North Borneo by a friend 
of mine. Honest.” 

The bootleg vacuum tube is being manu- 
factured “somewhere in the United States.” 
It has been said that it functions beautifully, 
although its parentage is very doubtful at 
this time. No doubt the vacuum tube boot- 
legger is enjoying brisk business. 

The same newspaper in the same is- 
sue warns the people against investing 
without fully investigating, in fly-by- 
night radio companies that have recent- 
ly been organized. It says: 


A NY phase of industry that grows 


Newest Hopssy 


There is a new indoor sport. It is that 
of forming radio companies. Each week de- 
velops a new group. Ninety per cent. of 
them have the popular Delaware Charter. 

It has been said that when Greek meets 
Greek they start a restaurant. Nowadays, 
when promoter meets promoter they start a 
radio corporation. During the past week 
the writer saw several notices of in 
rations that mentioned such ambitious figures 
as ten, fifteen or twenty millions. What is 
ten or fifteen millions? Nothing in the life 
of a good promoter. 

Tons and tons of stock promotion litera- 
ture are being dropped in the mail daily. 





Shares are selling for a few cents, so that 
“nobody can afford to miss this golden op- 
portunity.” 

The editor warns his readers to investi- 
gate the claims of some of these new cor- 
porations very carefully before investing 
money in any of the stock. 

Some people get unduly excited when 
they see a few patent papers. The patent 
is the most important weapon of the pro- 
moter. It gives him something convincing 
to talk about. And, then, so many people 
believe that a patent, simply because it is a 
patent, must be a véry valuable thing. It 
is interesting to know that 75 per cent. of 
the pgtent claims allowed by the United 
States patent office cover worthless devices. 
The patent office has no control over this 
matter. 

If you have money to invest in radio, pro- 
ceed cautiously. If you are not sure, ask a 
friend who knows something about radio to 
help you reach a decision. 


A Tuorny PatH 


Calling the path of radio a thorny one 
and philosophically musing that the de- 
velopment of invention is not without 
attending evils, the Bridgeport, 
(Conn.) Post harkens to the trials of 
Fulton’s steamboat which to many was 
a “smoking terror.” The newspaper 
says editorially : 

The path of science is a thorny one, and 
the development of inventions is not with- 
out evils. Fulton’s steamboat was a “smok- 
ing terror,” the railroad for years was bit- 
terly fought by rustics because the trains 
scared the cows; the automobile was hooted 
and jeered at, and condemned because it 
scared the horses and crept up on unsus- 
pecting pedestrians. But how indispensable 
all of them are today! The development of 
the radio telephong has been marked by va- 
rious difficulties and objections, most of 
which are technical and confined to the 
users of the radio, but one instance of an 
effect elsewhere is seen in Hartford, where 
the Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany has been bothered by the theft of tele- 
phone receivers and mouthpieces. The thiev- 
ery is laid to youthful radio experimenters, 
who lack the resources to buy apparatus, 
but not the ingenuity to acquire them other- 
wise. The situation has resulted in some 
inconvenience to users of public telephones in 
the capital city. 

What the Hartford wireless amateurs need 
is more education,—scientific, as well as 
moral. For the joke of it all is, that a regu- 
lar telephone receiver is useless for wireless 
work, being attuned to a current much 
stronger than that which actuates the re- 
ceiver in a wireless outfit. Bridgeport wire- 
less amateurs are too well aware of this fact, 
we are sure, to be even tempted. They 
wouldn’t yield to the temptation, in any case. 


All of the newspaper editors look 
kindly upon radio and every editorial 
is constructive in its application. They 
contend that all that radio is and hopes 
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to be will rest just as it has in the past, 
with the established, recognized, “on 
the level,” companies. 

The united opinion is that if any 
major evils grow out of the radio situ- 
ation they will lie entirely within the 
possibility of everyone wanting to 
“crowd the air.” They are simply re- 
flecting the attitude of the public in 
general and the Simon-pure amateur in 
particular in expressing pleasure at the 
announced governmental regulation 
for the control of the air. 

The New York Herald wants prop- 
er protection for users. ‘Radio pro- 
vides so much entertainment and pleas- 
ure to so many persons, old and 
young,” that paper says, “that its de- 
velopment must be encouraged in every 
way and one of these ways is to pro- 
tect the art from abuse by ignorant 
persons.” 

Looking into the future The Cham- 
paign News-Gaszette says: “So far the 
wireless sends only sound and electric 
waves. Next discovery will be a way 
to send sight waves through the air. 
Then you'll look into a glass on your 
wireless receiver and see what’s hap- 
pening thousands of miles away.” 


“We greet with pleasure every new 
success,” says The Brooklyn Eagle, 
“and the impression that radio tele- 
phony has come to stay is fast becoming 
universal.” 


Not ENTIRELY FREE 


“We may retain the phrase ‘free as 
air’ in which there will always be 
truth,” says The New York Tribune, 
“but we must realize that use of the 
air for some purposes can no longer be 
entirely free.” 

The Desert News of Salt Lake also 
believes that individual wireless phones 
will be worked out. “What man can 
imagine he can do,” it cites, and “there- 
fore while the project may seem vision- 
ary, calling it perfectly hopeless seems 
like taking a chance on being regarded 
as antique and reactionary by a gen- 
eration that is to come.” 


With proper development of the ra- 
dio phone The Lincoln Star believes 
that “communities and people will be 
knitted more closely together than ever 
before and the line which separates 
rural and urban districts will be wiped 
out entirely.” 









Battling With The Bahama Pirates 


G. N. Robinson, Wireless Operator Aboard the “Joachim,” Tells of His Ex- 
perience Back in 1911, When that Vessel Went Aground During a Storm 


a definition of the word “ad- 

venture”’ that can be found in no 
dictionary. Some time within the life 
story of the majority of that small 
group of hardy young Americans a 
page of the ship’s log must tell the story 
of a successful—or perhaps it was not 
successful — battle against unequal 
odds, and in the face of despair. 

So that after all the story of the ad- 
venture of G. N. Robinson, when he 
was radio operator on the-Joachim, just 
eleven years ago, is only one of a long 
list ; each one filled with thrills and ex- 
citement. 

Robinson has always liked that voy- 
age on the Hamburg-American Line 
vessel which ended with a wreck off 
the shores of an island in the West 
Indies, an adventure with pirates and 
a Christmas and New Year’s on a ves- 
sel that was stranded more than a thou- 
sand miles away from home. 

“T would not have missed it for any- 
thing on earth,” he has said repeatedly, 
“but I was not exactly eager to repeat 
the experience—at least, not right 
away.” 

Among the passengers on the Joach- 
im when it left its pier in New York 
was William Jennings Bryan, at that 
time Secretary of State. He was bound 
for Panama. Robinson took extra 
precautions in seeing that the apparatus 
was in good condition because he knew 
that with the Secretary of State on 
board the traffic his ship would have 
to carry might be unusually heavy. 

No sooner had the vessel left the 
harbor than the big spreader with its 
four wires crashed to the deck, barely 
missing one of the passengers. It took 
two hours and the assistance of the 
chief officer and ten deck hands to un- 
tangle the wires, splice the leads in sev- 
eral places and improvise a bridle. 

“In those days” Robinson said, 
“the greater part of wireless com- 
munication took place hetween land sta- 
tions and the ships off shore yet it was 
customary for the old station at 42 
Broadway, New York City, to com- 
municate with craft one or two thou- 
sand miles away.” 

It was on the third day out that Rob- 
inson began to experience trouble with 
static. 
he could not even hear the high power 
station at Key West, Florida, but later 
in the day he succeeded in working the 


A NY wireless operator can give you 


So marked was the static that. 














steamship Zacapa, one of the United 
Fruit Company’s boats and he gave her 
most of his traffic. 

The Joachim was due to sight Wat- 
ling Island, San Salvador, that night, 
the 21st of November, 1911. When 
Watling Island failed to make its ap- 
pearance, however, Captain Fey order- 
ed that the vessel steam at one-half 
speed and that a sharp lookout be kept. 
At four o’clock that morning, Robin- 
son was aroused from his slumber by a 
terrific impact as though the vessel had 
been struck a blow and he no sooner 


‘was on his feet than he heard the Cap- 


tain pounding on his door and calling 
him to stand by. The vessel was 
aground. The Captain ordered Robiu- 
son to call for help. Robinson despaired 
of picking up anyone. The nearest 
station was Guantanamo, five hundred 
miles away in one direction, and in the 
other direction, Key West, three hun- 
dred miles more distant than Guantan- 
amo. New York, thought Robinson, 
was out of the question. 

He started his motor and sent out 
the SOS call for about two minutes. 
He feared that the crystal of his set 
was out of adjustment from the shock 
when the vessel went aground. His 
fears were multiplied when he realized 
that he had a patched-up aerial. He 
repeated several times the message 
given him by Captain Fey and then 
signed off and he could hardly control 
his relief when, his motor having stop- 
ped, he heard Operator Charley Haynes 
in New York City giving him an O.K. 
It was through Haynes that the Navy 
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Department and the Revenue Cutter 
Service were advised of the vessel's 
plight and the dispatching of relief was 
a matter of minutes. 

Robinson always had admired, he 
says, the calm bearing of William Jen- 
nings Bryan during the possible peril. 
Bryan was even cheerful, he says, 
and most of his time was occupied by 
cheering up the other passengers. Rob- 
inson recalls that he wrote a letter to 
his brother which was transmitted to 
Key West. He was ordered to leave 
the Joachim in the first boat when the 
transfer of passengers began, in order 
that he might tell the full story to the 
operator of the rescuing ship. This 
was shortly after the Seguranca had 
appeared to start the work of rescue. 
When the small boat reached the Seg- 
uranca and Robinson had told his story 
to Operator Bernstein, to be relaved 
to New York, he returned to the 
stranded boat along with other mem- 
bers of the crew. 

The adventure was not to be closed 
even with the rescue of the passengers 
and the transfer of the baggage to an- 
other vessel. A group of natives, 
known as “Bahama pirates” tried to 
board the stranded boat and steal part 
of the cargo. Several shots had to be 
fired in an attempt to frighten the na- 
tives, but they persisted in advancing. 
The arrival of the United States cruis- 
er, North Carolina, and the revenue 
cutter, Algonquin, frightened the 
would-be pirates, but the natives even 
overcame their fear of these two gov- 
ernment boats and returned to the vi- 
cinity of the stranded Joachim. 

A case of explosives was hurled over- 
board with some more less valuable 
cargo. One of the natives, anxious to 
open the case, struck it with an axe and 
the explosion that resulted sent many 
of the pirates into the land from which 
no traveler has ever returned. 

For three days the Joachim was un- 
able to move because of the rough sea 
but at last the waters became calm. 
However, the vessel was not floated 
until the middle of January and a few 
weeks later it started for New York 
under its own steam. A severe storm 
was encountered and the journey was 
very rough but the vessel came through 
safely and Robinson says that the good 
old skyline of little old New York was 
the best little sight he had ever seen. 
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Imagination Will Not Soar---Radio Gets Its Share 
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Dear Mr. and Mrs. Radio: 
rance 
istal- “ - ” 
4 ust a Line to Tell You-—— 
be 
ment 
is of What Are Your Thoughts as You Listen In? No Two Impressions Are Alike 
, ie Anymore Than the bey sienna Left by Two Fingerprints of Different Persons. 
tions Letters are Pouring in From the Radio Fans and a Few of the Thousands are 
»” of Printed Below 
: the 
with- 
rOp- “S.S. W. B. KEANE,” SAVANNAH, Ga. New CANAAN, CONN. Nortu Sypney, N. §. 
T Te Am taking this opportunity to ex- We have listened to your concerts The evening was particularly good 
press my sincere thanks for the very with a great deal of real enjoyment. when selections including Mendelsohn’s 
f the | pleasant evening afforded us by your When I say “we” I mean the whole “Spring Song,” Rubinstein’s “Ro- 
nd in | radiophone concert. darned family, Mr. and Mrs., and the mance,” “The Lost Chord,” and one of 
ange It is not a report of distance heard, little Darns. The only objection I Beethoven's Masterpieces were trans- 
nerto | that I have to report, but the fact that have to your concerts is that if | have mitted. 
has | it was the right thing at the right time. been out for the evening and come 
ange | You see we left New York City to go home in time I sit up so late listening 
Na+ | to Greeneville to get water, then pro-_ in. Qo 
S. ceeded to sea, but after taking water, And believe me, I am interested when eae 
1 has | the Captain decided it was too hazy to I do that. I do not know who the 
) ac- | go out and so we tied up at the coal operators are who broadcast but | sug- 
ents, | companies dock for the night. gest that if they ever run out of work 
reda} That place is so far from civilization that they go on the stage. I enjoy them 
‘ance | that there was not much use going as much as the concert. : p 
gest- | ashore, so after tuning at random for a There is a great deal of interest be- When Miss Potter the pianist called 
y be} while, waiting for N A A, you com- ing taken in wireless in this section. out “How do you do everybody” and 
€ Te- | menced your concert and it was a most Not only the boys but men of fifty are “Hello Fellows!” her voice was trans- 
it iN | welcome surprise, to say the least. putting them in.. mitted perfectly and was far clearer 
We bal cast oat coteroans Watrer K. Goopsuz tance’ ‘This work was all done on one 
co ner and carborundum ; 
nt of ie yatal, but we enjoyed it as much as if tube as only on Sunday evenings, when 
the performance were taking place Send your impressions in the the nearby cable station is slack, can 
 Bu- | sight in the shack. form of a letter to The Wireless I use my two step amplifier. 
etter G & Redio O ; Age. Be sure to - — your In those few opportunities, your con- 
osed EORGE E-YTH, to Uperator patting ghia meh om certs are loud enough to use the loud 
ional iis ee Se paper, not over 300 words. Address speaker. I have been getting these con- 
nt. i them to Letter Editor, Wireless certs now for the past couple of 
. ae York age Age, 326 Broadway, New York City. months. They rate 100 per cent. with 
ease keep up the stories of the me. 
Ned rary I may = ees a ~ Macuias, MAINE. ARNOLD Epwarp, 
n on | Seapliey racies tad tes tells "Ee nortan 1 listened in last night and thought Powenes « Cape Breton Amateur Radio 
nerly the rest of the Puccini operas also Il that you might like to know that you ‘Association. 
land} Trovatore and Traviata. Would it be Wete heard in Machias. This town is an 
| and] possible to give us the Gilbert and ™ the eastern part of Maine and is Detroit, MICHIGAN. 
1 the} Sullivan light operas and others of the ~— sfc from <* pia es I have been getting your broadcast- 
ceiv- | same type, such as Robin Hood, Er- °F sb thong vosce was distort = ing with fine strength in signals and 
tions | minie and The Gondoliers ? times but the music came in very Well. very good values; the speaking voice 
radio oe I think that with a better tuner the |. petter than music 
large voice would have been good at all — Wiehe’ lite I i be listeni 
times. I was using one bulb for re- . eke 7 sh sitet ie ae 
ceiving at the time in connection with poh M4 Sacha <i denote ~~ 4. 
1 a home made short-waee. 6%. vance that it will be better), and I wish 
call Cuarces E. HALEY. —_you could give me a piano solo because 
“e your methods of putting it out is giv- 
wall as ASHLAND, KENTUCKY. _ing better values and signal strength 
oped Last night at about 8:30 I heard to me here than I have heard from 
The I do not’ want to hear any of the your station with such clarity it could such a distance. 
is off Modern musical comedies reproduced, be heard 200 feet from the phones. I I will have an important Washington 
but the Mikado, Iolanthe and the rest never expect to hear anything to com- official present with the object ce ac- 
id of f Of the Gilbert and Sullivans will give pare with it for loudness and clearness. quainting him with the need of broad- 
» bid 4S delightful evenings. I should not I had a large crowd listening in on it ening the field of general use of radio. 
1 thes think that the heavy German operas and it certainly ae eT radio I enjoyed your acknowledgment of let- 
’ the Were susceptible of such treatment. in this town of 8,000 people. ters and noted your comment on mine. 
oe Fioyp R. Du Bots Epmunp Tomas. Henry B. Joy. 
Ipie 
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Choosing a Radio Editor 
in the Office of The 
Daily Blah 


Quite A Task 





By Henn Lee 








T was9 A.M. Toward the editor’s 
front office trooped the various sub- 
editors fér the daily conference. 

The staff met each morning to discuss 
general office routine. Usually the 
meetings lasted only five minutes. 

“T think we ought to have a wireless 
editor,” began the city editor, in a tone 
that implied he expected opposition. 
“This here radio thing has grown pret- 
ty big. What do you say, Bill?” ad- 
dressing the editor. (In a small town 
they call each other by their first 
names. ) 

“I think so too, Joe,” replied Bill. 
“T don’t know what it’s all about, but 
I think we ought to have one, just the 
same.” 

“Who'll we get?” 

“Oh, let one of the boys on the staff 
handle it.. Find one that knows some- 
thing about wireless.” 

Bald Jack, the grizzly managing edi- 
tor, had been listening intently, his lean 
face cocked on one side like a wampus 
feline listening for the call of its mate. 

“I think I could get one of my chil- 
dren to fill the job,” he suggested. 

“Which one?” spoke up the dapper 
young telegraph editor who was always 
kidding Bald Jack about the numerical 
abundance of his offspring, “or will 
you have to select him at random, not 
knowing them apart?” 

“Anyone of them will do,” retorted 
Baldy. “Even my youngest.” 

“What’s his name?’ querried the 
telegraph editor sarcastically. 

“Why--why--er--let’s see. Clarence, 
Sid, Edgar, Henry, Alan, Jim, George, 
John—let’s see it must be Sid. Yes, 
yes, it is Sid.” 

“T think we had better get one of 
the boys on the staff to handle it” 


Waves 


broke in the editor, “you find out who 
knows anything about wireless, Joe. 
Meeting’s over.” 

They broke up, and the city editor 
went back to his desk, scratching his 
neck perplexedly. It was a habit with 
him. 

He cast his newsy eyes over the as- 
sortment of reporters in the city room. 

His glance rested on the star reporter 
and he called that individual. The star 
got up, being careful, however, to 
rescue his inseparable cigar stub from 
the desk ledge. He ambled) over. 

“What do you know about,, wire- 
less?” asked the city editor. 


“T’ve had no experience,” replied the, 


star. “Once I bought some stock on 2 


tip. The tip wasn’t so good. So the. , 


next day I hustled over to the broker- 
age office to order the stock sold. It 
was raining fiercely that day and the 
wind was blowing something awful. 
I noticed the broker was excited. I told 
him to sell my stock, but he only threw 


' his hands above his head madly, and 


yelled that the wires were down and 
that they wére wire-less! So he couldn’t 
sell my stock and I had to eat over at 
Max’s for.a week.” 

“You don’t qualify,” decided the city 
editor. “Your experience was thorough 
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—Dayton (O.) News. 


Run Wild 


as far as it went, but it didn’t go far 
enough. Say Rosy!” he called to a 
tall, good looking chap who was pass- 
ing. 

Rosy was the artist. He was a good 
natured, ruddy-faced Irishman named 
Kelly. Besides being really one of the 
best sketch artists in the business, he 
knew a news item, and during spare 
time he often wrote for the paper. 

“Yes,” answered Rosy, pulling up 
short like a carriage horse. 

“What do you know about wire- 
less?” asked the city editor. 

“I know what an antenna is,” replied 
Rosy cheerfully, “but that is about all.” 

“A what?” asked the city editor. 


“How do you come to know that?” 


i “Well, you see it was this way,” said 
Rosy stroking his chin. “I went to 
New, York once on a visit. I wanted 
to sketch a, bird’s eye view of the city, 
and decided that the roof of an uptown 
hotel would be as good a place as any 
to see it from. Soa party of us went 
up. There was an antenna on the 
roof, and Violet, who.was along with 
the party, knew something about wire- 
less, and explained it to us. It was at- 
tached to a water tank or something.” 

“I thought about making you Radio 
Editor,” said Joe, “but after that en- 
lightening’ description of an antenna 
I’ve decided to give you.a late assign- 
ment. Clara Belle Woods, the actress, 
will be in town tonight. Meet her in 
the lobby of the hotel at six o'clock 


and get a sketch and an interview. Oh, 


Cy!” 

“Cy,” he said when the youngest re- 
porter reached him, “we have to have 
a Radio Editor, and I’m thinking about 
letting you stop writing about govern- 


ment securities and giving you a chance © 


at radio. Know anything about it? 
Billy over there can take over the gov- 
ernment security stories. It’s not such 
a stiff assignment.” 

Now Cy was a wide-awake young- 
ster, whose future promised much, but 
he confessed that while he was very 
friendly with Sadie O’Grady, he didn’t 
even haye a speaking acquaintance with 
Radi O’Grady. 

The crowning virtue of city editors 
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And There’s 


is persistence and Joe was the most 
persistently efficient city editor I’ve 
ever met. Do you know how he finally 
got a Radio Editor? No? Well, sir, 
I wish you did, so you could let me 
know. I never have been able to find 
out, but The Daily Blah has one and 
he’s living up to the good reputation 
to the rest of the Blah staff. 





Airedale terrier in Lexington, Ky., 
heard his owner at Pittsburgh, Pa., call 
him by radio.—Headline. 

Probably the same dog we've seen 
listening for his master’s voice all these 
years. 
: * * * 

A Radio Ballad 
In the Wilkesbarre (Pa) Leader 


Sadie O’Grady and Timothy Brady 
Sure were an up-to-date pair ; 

She was a pretty and witty young lady, 
He was a lad debonair. 

They were a couple of radio sharks, 
So when they’d part for a while 
Tim would express his concluding re- 

marks 
After this manner and style: 


“Sadie O’Grady, Oh 

Ring me by radio, 

Call me up often, my own; 
You are my lady, Oh 
Sadie O’Grady, Oh 

Ring me by radiophone!” 


But Sadie would say, 
“Sure your nerve you are bringing 
To ask me to call you. For shame! 
If anyone’s gonna be radio-ringing 
It’s you should be doing the same! 
I'll be at home in the evening, my dear. 
Patiently lingering there ; 
You can be sure I'll be waiting to hear 
When you cali up through the air; 


Timothy Brady, Oh 
Ring up your Sadie; Oh 
Call me by radio often, my own! 
Bright days or shady, Oh 
I'll be your lady O, 
If you'll just call me, Oh 
Timothy Brady O, 
Call me by radiophone!” 


(Copyright, 1922, N. E. A. Service.) 


Humor 


Sweet Radiogrady 
By Nea R. O’Hara 
Copyright, 1922, (New York Evening World) by 
Press Publishing Co. 
Rapio Notes 

Clarence Glickstein of Perth Amboy 
writes in to say that he is using a 
wrecked flivver as an aerial and get- 
ting good results. The flivver landed 
in a tree top by accident and Mr. Glick- 
stein was quick to act and string wires 
with good effect. The reports that his 
radioford now has range of 180 miles, 
without gasoline. It catches every vi- 
bration between Pittsburgh and New- 
ark, even including rough roads and 
detours. 

In Brooklyn, 218 home brewers have 
converted their stills into radio out- 
fits. They are trying to catch Mil- 
waukee. 


Wuat To Hear Topay 


F O B (Detroit)—8:00 a. m. fight 
returns from Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 8:30 a. m., sermon, 
“Where Do Buttons Come From?” 
by Rev. Jasper G. Hoodick of Ocean 
view, Kan. 8:45 a. m., bedtime story 


‘for night watchman. 


HOW TO KEEP A COOK 
IN THE COUNTRY 





—N. Y. Glebe. 


in the Air 





Wise Crack-Les 


Readers are urged to send in their 
Wise Crack-les on Radio. Let ’em 
come, all you humorists. 

It is going to be embarrassing if the 
collection agencies start a broadcasting 
station on a popular wave . length. 
Imagine this :-—“If John Smith doesn’t 
pay up we are going to announce his 
address !”—N. Y. Telegram. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Radio of Chi- 
cago have taken apartments in the 
Hotel Browning. Mrs. Radio before 
her marriage last week was Miss Mar- 
gurite Rudd of Big Rapids, and Mr. 
Radio was formerly of Ironwood.— 
Grand Rapids News. 


* * * 











Bed-time stories and sermons are be- 
ing sent out by radio. Be careful you 
don’t get them mixed.—Lawrence, 
(Mass.) Eagle. 

* * 

New Yorkers are more interested in 
the length of a crime wave than an 
ether wave. 

* * * 

Nice things about broadcasting pol- 
itical speeches by radio is you don’t 
have to listen to them.—Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot. 

* # + 

Radio fan claiming he uses his hair 
for an aerial is probably talking through 
his hat.—Valparaiso(Ind.) Messenger. 

ao * * 

The humorist who said that with all 
the static in the air this summer, the 
most popular call would be BVD is 
no mean student of human nature. 


Si * * * 

Sir: 

- I wish to sell my radio set. What 
would you suggest? MAX. 


A.—Take the box, remove all the 
trimmings, cut a hole in one side, put 
in two boxes of polish, two brushes, 
one yard cloth. You will then have a 
first-class shoe-shine box.—Phillips in 
N. Y. Globe. 
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Paris Police Plan Extensive 
Use of Radio 


W IRELESS telephony and air- 

planes gave Paris the quietest 
May Day in history, enabling police 
groups to be shifted quickly to points 
wherever manifestations seemed to be 
concentrating. As a result, only a few 
insignificant street fights followed the 
annual labor reunion in the Federa- 
tion’s Headquarters, with no serious 
injuries. 

Throughout the afternoon three air- 
planes hovered over the city and its 
suburbs, in wireless telephone and tel- 
egraph communication with the Pre- 
fecture of Police and the Place de la 
Republique, whence police maneuvers 
always are directed. 

For several weeks Chief of Police 
Leuillier has been experimenting with 
the use of wireless. Today he ex- 
pressed the fullest confidence that in 
less than a month every station would 
be equipped with the necessary send- 
ing and receiving apparatus, while 
automobile patrols, similarly equipped 
would visit the more populous dis- 
tricts day and night. It is estimated 
that this will enable the city material- 
ly to decrease the present police force. 


World Radio Meeting Planned 


LANS are being made for a meet- 

ing this summer, probably in July, 
of the International Union for Scien- 
tific Radio Telegraphy, which will 
bring together at Brussels, leading ra- 
dio experts of the nations of the world. 
Scientific questions and co-operation 
between the research activities of dif- 
ferent countries will be considered. 

Dr. L. W. Austin, head of the 
United States Naval radio research 
section and vice-president of the In- 
ternational union, will be one of the 
American delegates. 








Directs Bread Deliveries 


‘THE General Baking Company has 

equipped its delivery trucks and 
wagons with radio receiving sets and 
deliveries of late orders are made in 
accordance with instructions transmit- 
ted by radiophone from its offices. 


Navy’s Radio Repair Ship Sails 
TH Gold Star, the Navy’s first radio 

repair ship, steamed out of Hamp- 
ton Roads, Norfolk, Va., April 10, for 
the Pacific Coast, where she will fur- 








nish supplies and transportation to the 
Navy’s eight radio stations and two ra- 
dio compass stations in Alaska. 
Named for the mothers of the men 
lost in the service during the World 
War, she is equipped with all sorts of 
radio apparatus, spare parts, and sup- 
plies, and carries a crew of expert re- 
pair and equipment men, capable of 
erecting a complete station or adjusting 
a small receiving set. The Gold Star, 
formerly a Shipping Board vessel, is 





riots, but 


May | in Paris is usually marked b 
this year the Paris police controlle the situation 


with the help of rad d motor trucks 





“PP 


a 7,420-ton, ship, carrying a complement 
of 300 officers and men, under the com- 
mand of Lt. Commander J. C. Katter- 
field. 

The Navy is operating traffic stations 
in Alaska at St. George, St. Paul, Dutch 
Harbor, Kodiak, Seward, Cordova, Ju- 
neau and Ketchikan. Two compass 
stations are also located at Cape Hinch- 
inbrook and Soapstone Point. These 
stations form a chain of communica- 
tions in Alaska and adjacent waters 
with trans-Pacific stations, besides serv- 
ing as a relief in the event of a break 
in the cable to the west. The stations 
are all difficult to reach except between 
April and October, and few commercial 
vessels touch at the stations, so the 
Navy has put the Gold Star into service 
to supply the men stationed there with 
food, clothing and relief, and to make 
necessary repairs. This will require 
frequent trips from Seattle north nearly 
to the Arctic Circle. 
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Radio Soon to Link Continents 


IGH-POWER wireless stations 

of the Radio Corporation of 
America will be completed this 
year at Bogota Bay, Colombia, and 
in Cuba, and the great Buenos Aires 
station will be in operation in mid- 
1923, says E. J. Nally, President of 
the company, who returned a few days 
ago from conferences in Europe at 
which a working agreement was 
reached among the great wireless com- 
panies of England, France, Germany 
and America. 

From any part of the United States 
wireless messages may be relayed 
speedily to Buenos Aires, South 
Africa, Java, Calcutta or Melbourne, 
when the radio building programs of 
the great American and European 
countries are completed. At present 
France has a powerful station 
connected with the American-built 
Lafayette towers near Bordeaux, but 
this will be superseded by the end of 
this year by the Port Jefferson station 
of the Radio Corporation, which will 
be the most powerful station in the 
world. The station under construction 
at Ste. Assise, will be second. 

The British wireless chain connect- 
ing England with the Empire will have 
one station comparatively close to Ar- 
gentina, and that will be the station at 
Bathurst, in Gambia, on the extreme 
western point of Africa, where the 
continents of Africa and South Amer- 
ica make their closest approach. 

“The stations of the Radio Corpora- 
tion. at Cuba..and Colombia are_prac- 
tically completed,” said Mr. Nally, 
“and are waiting on the completion of 
all the towers at Port Jefferson before 
going imto service. That will take 
place in December. Relaying from 
New York to Cuba, to Bogota and 
then to Buenos Aires will be possible, 
but will be used only as an auxiliary 
system. When the Buenos Aires-plant 
is completed it will send to and re- 
ceive from the Port Jefferson station 
direct.” 


Two More Lives Saved by 
Radio 

‘Two men recently left Gaviota, Cal., 

near Los Angeles, in a skiff, which 
upset in a heavy sea when some dis 
tance off shore. The boat drifted out 
to sea before they were rescued by the 
S. S. Humboldt, which had been ad- 
vised of the mishap by radio. 
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World Development of 
Wireless 

HE Commercial Radio Interna- 

tional Committee composed of the 
representatives of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Compagnie Generale 
de Telegraphie sans Fil, Gesellschaft 
fur Drahtlose Telegraphie and Mar- 
coni’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., 
has completed its Conference. A 
number of important questions deal- 
ing with the development in different 
parts of the world of wireless tele- 
graphic and wireless telephonic com- 
munication were considered and satis- 
factorily settled. 

As a result of the agreement be- 
tween the four companies, a number 
of new international wireless tele- 
graph services will be opened in the 
early future. A very considerable de- 
velopment of communications gener- 
ally has been discussed and agreed 
upon. 


Broadcasting in England 


HE General Post Office authorities 

have authorized the use of wave- 
lengths between 350 and 425 meters for 
broadcasting in England. 

Probably for the first time in his- 
tory a wireless aerial was installed at a 
place of worship in that country on 
April 27th. This was done by permis- 
sion of the Postmaster-General, to the 
Guild-house,in Eccleston Square,S. W., 
for the purpose of demonstrations 
which accompanied a lecture on Wire- 
less Telegraphy and Telephony, given 
there by A. O. Gibbon, of the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief’s Office, G.P.O., in aid 
of the funds for the League of Arts. 

Loud-speaking telephones and a new 
method of amplification being em- 
ployed, the audience was enabled to 
hear various items of news, music and 
spoken verse transmitted from the va- 
ious stations around London—a typical 
demonstration of “broadcasting,” pro- 
posals for which are now approved by 
the authorities. 


Radio Fog Signal Requested 
for Nantucket Light 
A 


REQUEST for a radio fog sig- 

nal station on the Nantucket 
lightship similar to the stations already 
established on the Fire Island and 
Ambrose Channel lightships has been 
sent by H. H. Raymond, president of 
the American Steamship Owners’ As- 
sociation, to Commissioner G. R. Put- 
nam, of the Bureau of Lighthouses, in 
Washington. 

Mr. Raymond pointed out that the 
stations on the Fire Island and Am- 
brose Channel lightships have proved 
useful and that such a station would 
be of even greater value on the Nan- 
tucket ship, located far out and di- 





rectly in the route of incoming trans- 
Atlantic liners. With the equipment 
recommended masters of ships would 
be enabled to verify their positions by 
radio much earlier than is now pos- 
sible. 


Radio to Aid Australian 
Bushmen 


PLANS have been formed at Mel- 
bourne, Australia, to furnish bush- 
men with wireless telephone instruments 
enabling them to summon medical aid, 
which it is proposed to send by aero- 
plane from commercial flying centers. 

By this means it is hoped to save a 
large number of the lives that are lost 


. 2) 
‘ 
‘ 





of the races at Bowie, Md. were 


Results " 
flashed by radio from the judge's stand to racing 
fans in all parts of the East 


every year owing to the weary jour- 
neys by camel and horse which the 
bushmen in the “Never Never” land 
have to undertake before doctors can 
be reached. 

According to the Melbourne “Her- 
ald” there are more than 1,000 people 
scattered over the Oodnadata Alice 
Springs section, an area equal to that 
of Great Britain, without means of 
obtaining immediate medical aid. 


Wireless Prevents Congestion 
in French Ports 


RANCE has established wireless 

telegraph posts at Rouen and on 
pilot boats on the Seine which will be 
used to transmit messages relating to 
maritime affairs and the promotion of 
port services, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The pilot boats, it 
is reported by Consul M. B. Kirk, of 
Rouen, will transmit by wireless the 
arrival of all vessels coming up the 
Seine on evety tide to the postoffice 
and the postoffice will instruct the pilot 
vessels where to place the ships on 
their arrival. 
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Short Wave Directional 
Wireless 

[ MPORTANT research has been car- 

ried on in England in connection 
with directional transmission on very 
short wavelengths and in a paper given 
before the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, London, on Wednesday, May 
3rd, C. S. Franklin, an experimental 
engineer of Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Company, disclosed some hith- 
erto unpublished information on this 
subject. 

Employing a wavelength of only fif- 
teen metres, duplex wireless telephony 
has been carried on between London 
and Birmingham, which has been aud- 
ible only at the specially designed sta- 
tions carrying on the experiments. 

Another result of this research has 
been the evolution of a “wireless light- 
house,” which may mean much for the 
safety of navigation. A wireless beam, 
radiated by a revolving transmitter, can 
be made to indicate to a ship its exact 
position with respect to the “wireless 
lighthouse.” 

The apparatus concerned was dem- 
onstrated with a transmitter using a 
wavelength of only one metre. 


Radio Fog Signal Stations 
Planned for the Gulf 


HE establishment of radio fog 

signals near the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and at the entrance 
to all important harbors along the 
Gulf coast has the full support of E. 
S. Lanphier, superintendent of the 
Lighthouse Service of the Eighth Dis- 
trict, who states that such signal sta- 
tions would be of invaluable aid to 
navigation in the Gulf of Mexico and 
of great service to vessels approach- 
ing the mouth of the river in foggy 
weather. 


Navy Demands Radio on all 
Flying Boats 

‘THE Navy Department protested to 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover 

against the failure of seaplanes flying 

off Florida to carry either radio or 

homing pigeons, both of which are 

used by the navy. 

At the Department of Commerce it 
was said by Supervising Inspector- 
General George Uhler, of the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service, that the radio 
law applied only to vessels of fifteen 
tons or over and carrying more than 
fifty passengers. 

The wrecking of two planes off 
Florida, the recent loss of five lives 
and the accident which caused the sea- 
plane Santa Maria to be lost the great- 
er part of two days have brought a 
realization of the need for compulsory 
laws when owners of planes will not 
provide safeguards. 














- ‘THe WIRELESS AGE: 


Radio Phones Used on 
Milwaukee Road 


FR ADIO telephone equipment has » in thé world, with 200-watt radio tele- 


- been installed on two _ limited 
trains on the Milwaukee road. for the 
convenience of passengers, E. G. Hay- 
den, general passenger agent, <n- 
nounced. 

The apparatus is on the Pioneer 
Limited, passing through Milwaukee 
at 8:45 p. m. en route for Minneapolis 
from Chicago, and train No. 4, pass- 
ing through Milwaukee at 6:20 a. m. 
for Chicago. 

The Milwaukee line is the second 
in the country to adopt the use of the 
wireless telephone. The Lackawan- 
na has also installed the apparatus on 
several trains. 





High Power Russian Station 


NIKOLAIEFF, assistant com- .* 


* missioner of posts and telegraphs 
of the Russian Soviet Government, an- 
nounces that the Government radio 
station at Bogorodisk, near Moscow, 
is nearing. completion and will soon 
be in operation. Its towers are more 
than 900 feet high and will have a 
strength of 500 kilowatts. Russia now 
has 38 sending stations and 290 receiv- 
ing stations. 





17,500 New Radio Companies 


M ORE than 17,500 incorporations 

of radio companies have been 
‘filed in twenty states since January 
first, according to an estimate gath- 
ered from various state capitals. These 
are mostly small manufacturing com- 
panies. with a total capitalization of 
about $90,000,000. 





New Radio Sets on 60 
Submarines 


fp QUeMENT to extend the radio 
communication scope of sixty sub- 
marines from about fifty to 500 miles 
has been purchased by the Navy De- 
partment, it was learned today, with 
savings in engineering maintenance 
funds made by engineering personnel 
afloat. 





Big Lake Steam Fleet To Have 
Radio Service 


EVENTEEN ships of the Hutchin- 
son Steamship line, Cleveland, are 
to be equipped with radio. The equip- 
ping of the whole fleet at one time 
will be the biggest radio job ever un- 
dertaken, it is said. The work is to 
be done in time for the coming sea- 
son’s business, according to present 
plans. 
The Radio Corporation of America 
is fitting the big passenger ship See- 





-andbee, of the Cleveland & Buffalo 


Company, Cleveland, «the 
assenger vessel 


Transit 
largest fresh water 


phone sets for the use of. passengers. 





The Army Radio Net 
O N April 1, the Army Signal Corps 

took over the transmission of com- 
munications to practically every part 
of the United States proper for the 
Government. There are thirty-two sta- 
tions operating within the Army net. 
Within two months it is planned to 
double the number of stations making 





Cc. J. Munda land, 


at Tiverton, Devonshire, 
lets his family listen in on the music of Faust 
broadcasted from the Hague, Holland 


it possible to communicate by radio 
with any Army post in the continental 
limits of the country. Even the small- 
est posts and such field parties as carry 
radio apparatus will be in touch with 
the whole army. By the first of June 
the Coast Artillery posts will be cou- 
pled up with the net of the Signal 
Corps. 

There are sixteen stations in Alaska, 
which are linked in with the Army radio 
by means of the Army cable to Alaska 
from San Fransisco, incidentally the 
only cable owned by this Government. 





Linemen Use Radio Receivers 
to Detect Leaks 


[N many parts of the country the 

men responsible for the upkeep of 
high-tension power lines are being 
equipped with small portable receiving 
sets for detecting and tracing leaks 
in the systems. One company reports 
a great saving having been affected 
by means of this method of supervi- 
sion of its lines. 





Vessel Position Reports by 
R. C. A. 

RRANGEMENTS were recently 

made by the Radio Corporation 

of America whereby the noon positions 
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of all 


Twelve-Tube French Receiver 
TWELVE-TUBE receiving ‘set 
at Paris, with one-meter loop an- 

tenna, has been used in recent radio 

experiments. Experts have found 
that, with this instrument, they could 
detect low power transmissions up ‘to 

5000 miles away under ordinary condi- 

tions. 





United Fruit Granted Wireless 
Permit in Nicaragua 


OHN B. WILSON, representing 
the Tropical Radio Telegraph Co. 
(United Fruit Company) has been 
granted a concession to establish com- 
mercial wireless stations at Managua, 
Bluefields, San Juan del Nort and 


Cabo Gracios de Dios, all in Nicaragua. 





Coming Radio Shows 
A RADIO show will be staged at 
The Emporium, San Francisco, 
Calif., in conjunction with the Shrin- 
ers’ Convention, June 12 to 17. 





A radio exposition, under the aus- 
pices of the Springfield Daily Union, 
will be held at the Auditorum, Spring- 
field, Mass., June 19, 20 and 21. 





A radio exposition will be held -in 
Dreamland Pavilion, 7th Avenue and 
Union Street, Seattle, Washington, 
June 5 to 10,;.under the auspices of 
the Seattle Radio Association. Mayor 
Hugh M. Caldwell will proclaim ‘“ra- 
dio week” throughout Seattle during 
the show. ‘The headquarters of the 
show management is at 301 Seaboard 
Bank Bldg.. J. W. Bollong and Lt.- 
Governor William J. Coyle are in 
charge of the exposition. 





A national radio exposition will be 
held in the Lighter Building, Chicago, 
Ill., June 26 to July 1, inclusive. The 
committee in charge of the prizes is 
composed of J. C. Hail of the Chicago 
City Hall radio station; Professor R. 
E. Hughes, Evanston High School; 
and F. D. Pearne, Lane Technical 
High School. Several contests have 
been arranged for the students of Chi- 
cago and also for young men outside 
of the schools. Prizes have been of- 
fered for the best sets of all types, 
best regenerative detector and ampli- 
fier, smallest practicable receiving set, 
loud speaker equipment and greatest 
radio novelty. All of these devices 
must have been made by the students. 


vessels communicating’ with" 
their coast stations are telephoned to 
steamship owners or agents and also 
- reported to six newspapers of New 
York and Philadelphia. 
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The Radio Exposition at Boston 


A Large Number of Exhibitors, Man 
teresting Special Features and Good 






In- 
ublic 


Attendance Made the Affair Successful 


held in Mechanics Hall, Boston, 

May 3 to 6, inclusive. The Ex- 
position was formally opened by the 
Mayor of the City of Boston who ad- 
dressed those present by means of the 
internal broadcasting station. The Lt.- 
Governor of Massachusetts delivered 
an address in a similar manner on the 
second day of the show. 

During the Exposition a comprehen- 
sive series of lectures was given daily 
from noon up to the closing hour. The 
speakers and their subjects were as fol- 
lows: G. W. Pickard, “Crystal De- 
tectors and Fading Phenomenon:” 
Harold J. Power, “Radio Broadcasting 
From the Standpoint of the Novice ;” 
Osear C. Roos, “New System of Re- 
ceiver Design,” and ““How to Choose 
a Receiving Condenser ;” George H. 
Clarke of the Radio Corporation of Am- 
erica, “Radio in Boston Twenty Years 
Ago;” and “Views of Radio Central 
and Riverhead,” “Receiving Conditions 
in Venezuela,” and “Directional Recep- 
tion;” Sewall Cabot described the 
“Choralcilo ;” W. C. White, General 
Electric Company, “Practical Points in 
Connection with Vacuum Tube De- 
sign;” W. A. Priess, “The Design of 
Condensers ;” Professor Vanevor Bush, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
“The Electrical Theory Popularized.” 
Communications were. read from Dr. 
Lee DeForest and Dr. A. N. Goldsmith. 

The internal broadcasting station of 
Leon W. Bishop which employed a loop 
as a transmitting anténna, was an in- 
teresting feature of the exposition. 
Music and speech was broadcasted dur- 
ing the show by this station, and pro- 
vided a local source of speech and 
miisic for all exhiBitors of receiving 
equipment. 

This station with 7 watts in the loop, 
was heard as far away as Lebanon, 
N. H., a distance of 125 miles. ‘Music 
from this interior broadcasting station 
was also reported from a number of 
other towns and cities, an average dis; 
tance of 25 miles. Within a radius of 
four miles signals were received in all 
directions with equal success, but over 
greater distances the reception was ap- 
parently better in the plane of the loop, 
namely, North and South. This trans- 
mitter, which was built by Mr. Bishop, 
employed two Radfotrons-U.V. 202 
with a plate voltage of 350. The Col- 
pitts circuit was used and the set op- 
erated on 275 meters. The loop was 


T te Boston Radio Exposition was 


about two feet square and two turns of 
A magnetic mod- 


wite were used on it. 


. terpoise. ' : 
‘ quency, a detector and two stages; of, ; through the courtesy of W. A. Winter- 


a 





©. C. Roos, I.R.E., Technical Director of the 
Boston Radio Exposition 


ulator was used in series with the loop. 

There were a number of booths 
which were fitted up especially on an 
educational basis, particularly to in- 
terest the adult novice. In one of these 
a trans-Atlantic receiver composed of 
separate units so as to show more 
clearly the parts comprising it, was in 
continuous operation. An automobile 
of the Locomobile Company was fitted 
up with a condenser antenna, consist- 
ing of a strip of copper netting, eight 
feet long and three feet wide attached 


to the inside of the top of the car, the - 


metal atop of the car served as a coun- 
Five stages of radio fre- 


audio frequency amplification brought 
up signals ‘to an intensity: sufficient to 


operate a loud speaker. The car was 
run about the streets of Boston during 
the Exposition, and several interesting 
facts were brought out, in that it was 
noted that at street intersections intens- 
ity of the signals from WGI station was 
doubled. In passing through the nar- 
row streets, with buildings on either 
side, it was noted that the signals prac- 
tically disappeared. The amplifier 
used in this test was designed by W. A. 
Priess and is of special design, in that 
the same tubes contained in it are used 
for. both radio and audio frequency 
amplification. 

A daily newspaper, “The Radio-, 
gram” was published at the Exposition 
during the week, for the purpose of 
recording all the worth-while news and 
developments. 

There were 118 exhibitors at the Ex- 
position, most of them jobbers and deal- 
ers of the Boston and New England 
district. 

Probably the most interesting feature 
of the Exposition was the Continental 
Code Speed Contest. The preliminary 
trials were held on Friday, May 5, and 
resulted in the elimination of all but 
three out of twenty applicants. The 
finals were held on the next night and 
according to the judges of the contest, 


* the World’s record was. broken when 
* Theodore .R: McElroy of Sommerville, 


Mass. copied 5014 words per minute: 
The matter was transmitted by means 
of a Wheatstone transmitter furnished 


bottom df the Radio Corporation of 
America. 





Broadcasting station of the Boston Reposition. Ths station, owned arid 
at 


W. Bishop, with 7 watts in the loop was 
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The speed in reception was carefully 
checked. The transmitter itself was 
driven by a direct current motor 
through a friction wheel. The signals 
were recorded, as a check, on a directly 
driven tape recorder which was marked 
off every minute by hand, insuring a 
perfect check on the number of words 
transmitted per minute. C. E. Kolster, 
Radio Inspector, First District, had 
general supervision of the contest on 
the night of the finals, and together 
with Miss Edith E. Rotch, the well- 
known operator and examiner for the 
Postal Telegraph Company of Boston, 
who acted as judge. In addition D. P. 
Wilson of the United Fruit Company, 
Boston, and O. C. Roos, Technical Di- 
rector of the E xposition, acted as sup- 
ervisors. 

Mr. Vetromile, a Somerville amateur 
was second in the finals with forty 
words and no errors. He was a begin- 
ner and pupil in Continental code of 
Mr. McElroy one year ago. 

Those principally responsible for the 
success of the Exposition were S. H. 
Fairbanks, who was the promoter and 
acted as general manager; Oscar C. 
Roos, the technical director who ar- 
ranged the technical details ; and Ches- 
ter I. Campbell, advisory director. 

There was a large public attendance 
at all sessions and the Exposition is re- 
ported as having been entirely success- 
ful from a financial standpoint, al- 


though no definite figures are available. 


Receives 5644 Words a Minute 


A NEW world’s record for reception 
of Continental code was estab- 
lished by Theodore R. McElroy at the 
New York Radio Show, Seventy-first 


THE WIRELESS AGE 





et a — manager Boston Expo 
Sion a silver cup to Theodore 
pe m— AG of Somerville, Mass., who 
Contest at the show at a 
pet of 7 words per minute 





A World Record 


After the scheduled code speed 
contest at the —s Show, Sev- 


enty-first R t Armory 4 
York City, y 24th, Theodore R 
Salcop whe’ won the main con- 


test—gave a demonstration of his 
receiving ability against time and 
established a world’s record by tak- 
ing 56% _ er minute. with 

y one r. McElroy, at 
the Boston : Radio Show just previ- 
ous to the New York Show, set up 
what was then a high mark of 50% 
words per minute. The new record 
is therefore six words better than 
the previous world’s record created 
at Boston. 











Regiment Armory, May 24th. The 
event was originally arranged to in- 
elude B. G. Seutter, 1921 champion, 
Jose M. Seron, this year’s champion 
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of the Executive Radio Council’s 
Show, Pennsylvania Hotel, and Mr. 
McElroy, who was the champion of 
the recent Boston Show. Owing to 
illness, Mr. Seron was unable to take 
part in the contest and J. C. Smyth of 
the Western Union took his place 

Mr. Seutter and Mr. Smyth both 
dropped out at a speed of 46 words 
per minute, due to errors, this result- 
ing in the winning of the contest by 
Mr. McElroy with perfect copy at the 
above speed. 

After the contest, which was held in 
the presence of the judges and news- 
paper representatives, Mr. McElroy 
gave a demonstration of his receiving 
ability against time and established a 
new world’s record by taking 56% 
words a minute with only one error 

The contest was under the direction 
of Arthur Batcheller, Chief Radio In- 
spector of the Second District, 
J. Andrew White, Editor of Tur 
Wrretess Ace, and R. L. Duncan, 
Director of the Radio Institute of 
America. The apparatus used in this 
contest was especially designed for the 
purpose by engineers of the Radio In- 
stitute of America and consisted of a 
vacuum tube oscillating at an audio 
frequency. The circuit ran through a 
Wheatstone transmitter and the dots 
and dashes were formed by means of 
spring contacts which closed the cir- 
cuit according to the perforations of 
the tape which, by the way, was 
punched under the jurisdiction of the 
judges in the same room in which the 
contest was held. 

Assistant Radio Inspectors, Beane 
and Lee, acted as assistant judges of 
the contest. Very careful check was 
made and the record is an official one. 


Grain Quotations by Radiophone 


HE Chicago Board of Trade is 
using the radiophone to send 
out its quotations and general 





Transmitting = the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Station, KYW 


By Robert H. Moulton 


market news at half hour intervals dur- 
ing each daily session. The immediate 
effect of this epoch marking innova- 
tion in the dissemination of such in- 


. formation has been to bring the Chi- 


cago market even closer than ever to 
producers, dealers, and handlers of 
grain. * Plans are now under way to so 
improve this service that eventually, it 
is believed, it will be entirely practic 
able for any grain man or farmer, 
wherever located, to obtain at.any mo- 
ment the latest market news and prices 
and to keep in constant touch with the 
various factors that influence the effect 
of supply and demand upon values of 
grain and allied products..- 

The broadcasting of market reports 
by radiophone was inaugurated by the 
Board of Trade early in March, mak- 
ing use of the KYW radio station of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
the aerials being on the roof of one 


of the large downtown buildings in 
Chicago. A wave-length of 360 meters 
is used and information is broadcasted 





t- to check up transmission 


eceiving departmen 
and receive information from other stations 
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approximately 500 miles in all direc- 
tions from Chicago. So far 807 re- 
ceiving stations have reported reception 
of the information sent out. Work is 
under way at the present time to prac- 
tically double the power of station 
KYW, increasing the range to approx- 
imately a 1,500-mile radius. 


Transmission is accomplished by 
means of a private wire connected di- 
rectly to the radiophone, so that when 
the operator on the trading floor of the 
Board of Trade speaks the set is oper- 
ated direct. Opening quotations and 
news is sent out at 9:35 a. m., five 
minutes after the opening of the daily 
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session; again at 10 a. m., and each 
half hour thereafter until the close at 
1:15 p.m. Weather forecasts and sta- 
tistical information of interest to 
farmers and grain men is broadcasted 
as_ received, while general market re- 
ports and up-to-the-minute news bulle- 
tins are sent out at 2:15 and 4:15 p.m. 


Two New Types of Tube Transmitters 


W\() new types of tube transmit- 
ters, one of 1,000 watts and the 


other of 200 watts output capac- 
ity, manufactured for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America by the General 
Electric Company, are now being in- 
stalled on many vessels on both coasts 
and also on the Great Lakes. Both 
types, which are the latest develop- 
ment in equipment of this kind, can 
be used for telegraphy by means of 
C.W: or I.C.W., and also for voice 
communication. 

The 200-watt model employs a 
number of Radiotrons, U.V. 203, as 
oscillators and modulators, and has 
control switches for voice, C.W. or 
[.C.W. .When using C.W. or LC.W 
all tubes are used, of course, as oscil- 
lators. This type of transmitter is 
rated at 200 watts when used for teleg- 
raphy, or at 100 watts when used for 
voice communication. This rating is 
based on the power output of the an- 
tenna. The larger model, employing 
four Radiotrons UV 204, gives 1 K.W 
output to the antenna when used for 
telegraphy, and 500 watts of modulated 
energy when used for voice communi- 
cation 

Both models have remote control ap- 
paratus and are equipped with motor- 
iriven choppers for I.C.W., and with 


wavelength changing switches for the . 


following wavelengths: 300, 450, 600, 
750, 800, 1,000 and 2,000 meters. 
The normal daylight range of the 





200-watt model for voice is 50 to 75 
miles, for I.C.W. 75 to 100 miles and 
for C.W. 300 to 400 miles. The nor- 
mal daylight range of the 1,000-watt 





Pront and rear views of the | K.W. radio transmitter 


model for voice is 150 to 200 miles, 
for I.C.W. 200 to 300 miles, and for 
C.W. 800 to 1,200 miles. These fig- 





200-Watt transmitter 
rear view 


ures are based upon tests made over 
land, the receiver consisting of a de- 
tector and two-stage audio frequency 
umplifier. 


Music via a Lamp Socket 


DEMONSTRATION of the 
A efficacy of the electric lighting 
system as a source of news, mu- 





sic, lectures and speech was given in 
the office of the Chief Signal Officer of 
the United States Army on the after- 


Major-General George O. Squier demonstrating the use of an electric lamp as a source of 






for a radio receiving set 






noon of March 24. The performance | 
was witnessed by Major General 
George O. Squier, Dr. Louis H. Cohen, 
a noted electrical engineer of the Sig- 
nal Corps; R. D. Duncan, Jr., chief ra 
dio engineer, and S. Isler, assistant 
radio engineer, of the radio research 
laboratory of the Signal Corps, located 
at the Bureau of Standards, and other 
spectators. 

The circuit used in bringing music 
out of a lamp socket consists of stand 
ard radio equipment at both ends of the 
circuit. Two condensers are inserted 
between the two sides of the circuit 
and the centre points are connected to- 
gether and also to the antenna post of 
the transmitter and the receiver. The 
ground is used in the regular way 
This allows the high-frequency radio 
currents to pass from both sides of the 
line to ground, through the receiver, 
while the low frequency current fol 
lows the metallit path of the circuit. 














2 K.W. tube transmitter built 
A recently by the General Electric 

Company for the Radio Cor- 
poration of America is now installed 
and in operation at Almirante, Pan- 
ama. Not only is this transmitter un- 
usually powerful for a tube transmit- 
ter, but it was designed and built in 
record time, being finished, tested, and 
ready for shipment three months after 
receipt of the order. 











A 2 K.W. Vacuum Tube Set for Panama 


The ripple in the output of the rectify- 
ing system is smoothed out by means 
of a suitable filter system. The radio 
frequency power is generated by a 
system consisting of two 1 K.W. 


Radiotrons with the necessary grid 
and plate coils, together with an an- 
tenna loading coil. Provision is made 
for controlling the power by a power 
change switch which alters the voltage 
on the primary of the plate transform- 





as well as on continuous waves(C\V ). 


This is accomplished by means of a 
mo‘or-driven interrupter in the grid 
circuit of the Radiotron tubes, which 
starts and stops oscillations in the an- 
tenna at audio frequency, approximate- 
ly 1000 interruptions per second. 
The rating of the transmitter is 
based on the power input of the an- 
tenna circuit, instead of on the output 
of the power equipment as is usual 








Front and rear view of the 2 K.W. radio telegraph transmitter for C.W. and I.C.W. 


* communication. 


The set consists of equipment for 
‘supplying direct-current at 12,500 volts 
‘for the plate supply of the Radiotron 


tubes; and ‘for ‘converting this power. 
‘into tadio frequency. 
‘ plied.to the transmitter at 440 volts, 
' “siti@le. phase, 60 cycles, and stepped up 
‘té-high' voltage by.means of a trans- 


Power is’ sup- 


forni¢r; thé output of which is fed into 


"the tectifying system. 


The rectifying system consists of 


'two' 2° KW. Kenetron tubes’ which 


supply “12, 500°‘volts D.C, to the plate 


i circuits’ ‘of the Radiotron generators. 


Wavelength 600 to 3,000 meters 


er. The filaments of all tubes, Kene- 
trons.and Radiotrons are operated on 
A.C, through transformers, which step 
the supply voltage down to the op- 
erating voltages of the filaments. 
The set is equipped with a wave 
changing switch which, by a single op- 
eration, changes the transmitted wave 
to any one of three lengths—6oo, 1000 
and 3000 meters. The switch auto- 
matically selects predetermined points 
on the loading, plate and grid coils. 
Provision is also made for transmit- 
ting on interrupted continuous dcw) 


with spark transmitters. The rating 
of the tube transmitter is the product 
of the antenna resistance times the 
antenna current squared, equalling 
two kilowatts. While it cannot be pre- 
dicted exactly what the range of this 
set will be, it is expected that it will 
equal, if not exceed, the range of a 
50 K.W. spark transmitter. As an 
example of its initial effectiveness, the 
set is now carrying on reliable and 
satisfactory communication with New 
Orleans, La., twenty-four hours a day. 


| Novel Battery Tester 


SA MONE new. and. useful devices 


is-a novel and exceedingly sim- 
ple. battery, tester, a hydrometer, 
which can be. read in semi-darkness. 
It is only six ,and one-half. inches 
long, and.consists of a bulb, a filling 
nozzle of rubber. and a glass tube. 
Inside the tube are three colored 


,balls—red, white and green—made of 


materials whose specific gravities dif- 





And that is all; 
tester possible. . 


fer. the simplest 
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The inscription on its container 
tells how to use the device; this reads: 
“Floats all three, battery is charged 

fully, 

Sinks the white, charge still right, 

Sinks the green, charge is lean, 

Sinks the red, charge is dead.” 
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1600-Mile 


HE 100-watt C.W. 
(T tsansmitter which 
has been used at 
the station of Louis Fal- 
coni, Roswell, N. Mex., 
5ZA, during the past 
few months, has made 
some remarkable rec- 
ords for amateur trans- 
mission, having been 
reported from points in 
every State in the coun- 
try, Canada, Mexico, 
Honolulu, and by ships 
on both the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. 
This transmitter was 
built to take four 50- 
watt tubes and one 5- 
watt speech amplifier. 
For C.W. all power tubes are con- 
nected as oscillators; for phone, two 
as modulators and two as oscillators, 
with a 5-watt speech: amplifier. The 
circuit has a common plate-antenna 
coil and a separate grid coil which is 
variable in coupling to the plate an- 
tenna coil and is adjustable in induct- 
ance. By making the grid coil adjust- 
able in coupling and: inductance, vari- 
able condensers can be eliminated and 
the set that much simplified. The Heis- 
ing method of modulation is used. The 
set is designed so that almost any wave 
from 200 to 400 meters can be in- 
stantly used and the results seem to 
be equally efficient on all waves. The 





Rear view of the transmitter 


only disadvantage experienced with a 
C.W. transmitter is the trouble in rais- 


ing the station desired, unless that 


Station happens to be right on the 
wave being used. With the set at 
5ZA, however, which can be ‘instantly 
tuned to any wave, it is only neces- 
sary to estimate the wave the station 


control panel 


you want is listening on, change the 
set to that wave and call. After the 


station has answered the wavelength ; 
can be changed to the usual working’ 


wave. 

To date only two 50-watt tubes 
have been used. With both power 
tubes as oscillators, the antenna cur- 


rent is 444 amperes on 200 meters ard. 


5 amperes on 375 meters, using 1000 
volts D.C. on the plates, the spacé cur- 
rent being 225 milliamperes.’ ,;When 
using the phone, with one power tube 
as a modulator and one as an oscil- 
lator, the radiation is 3% amperes 
without speech and 4 amperes when 
the microphone is spoken into. The 
plate current is 150 milliamperes with- 
out speech and goes to 250 milliam- 
peres with speech. All reports indi- 
cate that the modulation is fairly com- 
plete and the speech clear. 

The set is mounted as a unit on an 
aluminum frame, with a front panel of 
bakelite, 18 x 24 inches. The photos 
illustrate the method of construction. 
Everything is mounted on:the frafme- 
work except the motor-generators, key 
and microphone. The unit is rigid and 
easily moved about. 

Referring to the front view of the 
set, at top center is the antenna cur- 
rent meter, O to 5 thermo amperes. 
Below the meter is the change-over 
switch, to change from C.W to phone. 
This knob controls a double switch, a 
SPDT and a SPST switch, the blades 
being connected by a fibre strip, al- 
lowing one control for both. When 
thrown to left, the modulator tube grid 
is connected to the modulation sys- 
tem and a high frequency choke is 
placed between the plates of the two 
tubes. When thrown to the right, the 
modulator tube grid is connected with 
the oscillator tube grid and the high 
frequency choke shorted, thus: allow- 
ing both tubes to act as oscillators in 
parallel. The two smail knobs in the 
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The complete installation at 5ZA, showing the receiver, transmither and current 
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center of the panel are 
connected to two rheo- 
stats, one in the primary 
of the filament lighting 
transformer and one in 
the filament circuit. of 
the speech amplifier. 
Thus all the power 
tubes are controlled to- 
gether and the speech 
amplifier separately. 
The filament voltmeter 
is in the lower left:cor- 
ner, and the plate milli- 
ampere meter on the 
right. -Retween the two 
meters is an adjustable 
unit of the grid leak re- 
sistance for exact ad- 
justments. When not in 
use it is shorted as shown in the photo. 
Immediately under the variable leak is 
the microphone jack and also the bind- 


‘ing post for the key and the storage bat- 


tery. The microphone jack is so ar- 
ranged that upon-insertion of the plug, 
the microphone is-connected and the fil- 
ament of the speech amplifier tube light- 


-ed;‘so that the speech amplifier lights 
“up only when the plug is in the jack. 


The large post ih the upper right hand 
corner .is for the aerial connection. 
The smiall three-point switch at the 
left throws the jvaltmeter from power 
filaments to znplifien tube filament, 
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Front view of the transmitter 


the center contact being dead, so that 
the higher voltage of the power tubes 
will not be thrown on the speech.ampli- 
fier filament ‘while changing the meter 
from’ one to the other.. As will, be 
noticed in the photo,’ windows are cut 
in the panel and copper ‘screening 
placed over thént. . In. the left side 
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of the photo can be seen part of the 
inductance with the grid control han- 
dle. Below the inductance are the re- 
sistances for the speech amplifier and 
below them is a small panel on which 
is mounted the speech amplifier tube, 
coupling condenser and modulation 
transformer. The binding posts are 
connected to the biasing batteries for 
modulator and speech amplifier tube 
grids. 

Referring to the back view of the 
set, the inductance is plainly seen at 
the top. The large coil is on a tube 
5% inches in diameter. It is threaded 
five turns to the inch and 40 turns of 
No. 8 hard drawn bare copper wire 
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and also the amplifier tube. The socket 
assembly is also homemade and has 
places for four power tubes on a single 
bakelite base, with inter-grid chokes 
and protective gaps built in. Details 
as to the rest of the apparatus can be 
obtained from the diagram. 

When first placed in operation, trou- 
ble was experienced with flickering of 
the filament voltage due to the voltage 
drop on the power line when the gen- 
erators took power. Unfortunately the 
power line was not of sufficient ca- 
pacity for the work and thus caused 
the flicker. That made the note very 
bad, giving it a squealing effect. The 
hook-up shows how this trouble was 
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volts and 400 milliamperes. Allowing 
100 milliamperes per tube, it is seen 
that the power unit is just large 
enough to feed four 50-watt tubes for 
C.W. 

Although using only two 50-watt 
tubes to date, the results have been 
remarkable, both with speech and C.W. 
The speech amplifier, however, has 
just recently been installed and the 
results reported on the voice opera- 
tions were made during a few short 
periods of operation. On March 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 8th, the following stations 
were worked by voice only and no 
trouble experienced, the stations re- 
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are wound on the tube. For connec- 
tions, lengths of the same wire % inch 
long are soldered to every other turn. 
Two such rows of contacts are sol- 
dered on, one for the antenna connec- 
tion and one for the plate connection. 
Plugs are made out of brass rod, bored 
to fit the short lengths of wire contacts 
and handles of bakelite or hard rubber 
fitted so that the adjustments can be 
made while power is on. The grid coil 
is on a four-inch tube and has fifty 
turns of No. 14 S.C.C. copper wire 
tapped every ten turns and the taps 
brought to a switch fitted to the end 
of the tube. The switch shaft is made 
very long so as to project from the 
side of the set, thus allowing the same 
handle to adjust the coupling and also 
the inductance of the grid coil, making 
it unnecessary to reach inside the set 
to adjust the grid coil inductance. The 
grid coil slides on two brass rods at- 
tached to the big coil. The rheostat 
under the inductance is in the primary 
of the filament transformer. The fila- 
ment transformer, which is wnder the 
rheostat, is homemade, with sufficient 
capacity to light four s50-watt tubes 
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Circuit diagram of the C.W. transmitter at 5ZA 


cured. A relay was connected in the 
negative lead of the 1,000-volt D.C. 
line and arranged so that every time 
the relay closes, a small resistance in 
the primary of the filament transform- 
er is cut out, thus allowing the fila- 
ment voltage to rise every time the key 
is closed and juice flows from the 
high voltage generator. By making 
the resistance variable, any drop can 
be taken care of in that manner, a 
heavy drop requiring a greater resist- 
ance, of course, than a slight drop. By 
proper adjustment, however, an abso- 
lutely steady filament voltage can be 
obtained. 

Another arrangement used, which is 
unique, but very satisfactory, is the 
method of connecting the chopper. It 
is placed in the ground lead and a 
small inductance shunted around the 
chopper. The chopper then alters the 
wave by a few meters so many times 
per revolution and any note can be »b- 
tained. This method of chopper modu- 
lation has proven quite effective and 
has good carrying qualities. 

The power for the set is furnished 
by two generator sets, each giving 500 
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porting signals as of good audibility 
and modulation O. K 


March 2nd— Miles 
H _ & -. S 1,000 
6 AWP—Santa Ana, Calif........ 700 
9 AIG—Sioux Falls, 8. D.......... 800 
9 TI—Milbank, 8. D............. 900 
XB—State College, Texas........... 450 
5 MT— i wd -6mbicn o's 500 
9 PI—Eureka 4 Mi bse D ela wae whe es 900 
9 AVZ—Pierre _ REESE ES BEE 3S MIN 850 
5 XD—State College Se as ids ake 250 
March 3rd— 
5 XB—State College, Texas ......... 450 
9 FBP mn a RS 6! 6 ota ilk 700 
9 AA NN ME 6 o's © evo o.a.e te 975 
9 SL—Milton, Iowa ................ 750 
4 yy at Bend, Kans........ : 400 
ZAF—Denver, Colo. Fag whG arial tase 450 
3 2B Houston: EE 5 pane Winlang Libs ate 550 
5 XD—State College, N. Sie otis cian cites 250 
March 4th— 
9 SL—Milton, Iowa .. ko ears oNe 750 
9 AAY—Chicago, hs 5h ORR gate « 1,050 
AZRR—lLanerk, Wil. ............... 1,000 
8 ZZ—Douglas "Ariz. Be eee 300 
6 ZG—Los Angeles, Cal. ........._._. 750 
9 ZJ—Indianapolis, Ind RP 
March 5th— 
9 WU—Ellendale, N. ID ape RT 
9 AAS—Owensboro. Ky soe 97h 
6 ZZ—Douglas, Ariz. ie caus pain 300 
March 8th— 
fi ZAE—Waco. Texas sg-ba : 400 


5 HK—Oklahoma City ........ 500 


In the case of the above stations 
two-way communication was carried 
on and in most cases 5ZA was the 
station called. 

Using straight C.W. two-way com- 
munication has been carried on with 
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the following stations: 2ZL, XFI, 
NMW, &VY, 7XF, 4FT, 8ZG, 8ZZ, 
8XV, 8XH, and others closer. The 
foregoing are all over 1,000 miles dis- 
tant from 5ZA. The voice has been 
reported as follows—a few maximum 
distances only being given: 


Miles 
Stenen, Saskatchawan, Canada....... 1,460 
8 YR—Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio .... 1,150 
8 BYN—Detroit, Mich. ..:.......... »275 


The voice of 5ZA has been heard in 
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25 States, Canada and Mexico. The 
C.W. has been heard in all States, 
Canada, Mexico, Hawaii and on both 
oceans. 

On April 22, at 12.30 A. M., Moun- 
tain time, Station 5ZA and the experi- 
mental station of the Navy Depart- 
ment, at Washington, D. C., NOF, 
carried on two-way communication by 
voice. The reception at 5ZA was per- 
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fect and the same seemed to be the 
case at NOF, as no difficulty was 
experienced in understanding the 
speech from 5ZA. The distance be- 
tween the two points is approximately 
1,600 miles and the two-way voice com- 
munication on the 22nd undoubtedly 
establishes a record for amateur power 
and wavelengths such as were used by 
both. stations. 


The Post Office Radiophone System 


IMING to popularize and ex- 
A pand the service of the United 


States Post Office Department 
in distributing market and weather in- 
formation by wireless transmission to 
the agricultural interests, which depar- 


ture was introduced April 15, 1921, — 


radio-telephony is to displace radio- 
telegraphy as the broadcasting vehicle. 

Congress is being urged to establish 
a “Bureau of Communication” in the 
United States Post Office Department, 
appropriating $500,000 for its estab- 
lishment and maintenance, in which 
event radio-telephony will be the ve- 
hicle for spreading Government in- 
formation of a varying assortment. 
The Post Office Department will draw 
upon the different Government bureaus 
for information that will not only 
serve the interests of the farmer, but 
this Federal agency will lend itself to 
the dissemination of facts of benefit to 





the miner, rancher, fruit-grower, for- 
ester, and lumberman. The general 
public also will find much of this in- 
formation valuable and of an enter- 
taining nature. 

The medium of scattering market, 
weather, and other Government news 
is to be enlarged so that the isolated as 
well as the frequented points of the 
United States may be reached. There 
are at present eight radio stations, orig- 
inally established in conjunction with 
the transportation of mail by airplane, 
employed as distributing agencies of 
market and weather reports. They are 
located at Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Omaha and 
North Platte, Nebraska ; Rock Springs, 
Wyoming; Elko and Reno, Nevada. 
Stations will also be located in Georgia, 
Texas, California, Montana, Illinois, 
and one point in the New England 
States. 


The Vocarola for Radiophone Reception 


NOTHER step in the advance- 
A ment in radio reception has 

been made with the advent of 
the Vocarola, which has been brought 
out by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Vocarola is a reproducing ap- 
paratus which serves the purpose of a 
sound chamber. Through the use of 
the new apparatus, receptions of pro- 
grams broadcasted by radio telephone 
will be made comparatively easy and 
is especially serviceable, where several 
persons are listening at one time. 

The Vocarola consists of a specially 
designed metal horn attached to the 
mechanism of a single Baldwin tele- 
phone receiver. The standard Bald- 
win mica diaphragm has been replaced 
by a special metal diaphragm which 
will stand practically any amount of 
abuse without damage. A large amount 
of experimental work was carried on 
by Westinghouse radio engineers be- 


















fore final decision was made on the 
horn and it is believed that the design 
furnishes as fine a quality of reproduc- 
tion as can be obtained except through 
the use of a very elaborate sound 
chamber such as is found in high- 
priced talking machines. 

The Vocarola will work satisfac- 
torily from a_ two-stage audio-fre- 
quency amplifier and, using good am- 
plifying tubes, 150 to 200 volts may 
be used without danger of damaging 
the instrument. 


View of the Vocarola which 

gives excellent results operat- 

ing on two steps of audio 
frequency amplification 















recently described a receiving 

antenna which is very efficient 
in its operation and is also highly se- 
lective. 

A horizonal, preferably a periodic, 
antenna is used extending in a direc- 
tion parallel to the direction of trans- 
mission of the signals which are to be 
received. This antenna is constructed 
with distributed capacity, inductance 
and resistance of such values that the 
currents produced therein by the de- 
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sired signals. increase progressively 
from the end of the antenna nearest 
the transmitting station and acquiring 
maximum strength at the end farthest 
from the transmitting station. 

Consider first a simple horizontal re- 
ceiving antenna as indicated in figure 
1, which extends from the receiving 
station toward the transmitting station 
A from which the desired signals are 
coming and which is grounded at both 
ends. The operation of such an an- 
tenna in receiving signals may be ex- 
plained as follows: 

Assume that the signal waves in 
space are traveling from station A in 
the direction of the antenna; then at 
the end 2 of the antenna a small cur- 
rent will be induced which will be 
propagated as a wave along the an- 
tenna toward the end 3. If the veloc- 


ity of this small current wave in the 
antenna is equal to the velocity of the 
signal wave in space, this current wave 
will grow as it approaches the end 3 
by continuously absorbing small addi- 
tional amounts of energy from the 
ether waves since the two waves are 





A Selective Receiving Antenna 


traveling along in phase with each 
other. From this analysis it appears 
that, if the constants of the antenna 
are such that the current wave travels 
at the same velocity as the ether wave, 
the longer the antenna the greater the 
current which will be received. There 
will, of course, be a maximum length 
beyond which nothing will be gained 
because of the losses in the antenna. 
The lower these losses the greater the 
length of antenna which can be used 
to advantage. If, however, the veloc- 
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be used to advantage, but if the ve- 
locities are considerably different there 
may be no advantage in using a greater 
length of antenna than that which will 
give the first maximum for the desired 
signal frequency. This length should 
preferably be at least as great as a 
half wave length of the signal waves 
which are to be received. 

Figure 2 illustrates the variation 
in current strength in the antenna un- 
der the two different conditions of op- 
eration which have been described. In 
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Diagtantinatic ‘circuit of the selective receiving antenna and graphic curve showing 


characteristics 


ity of the current wave in the antenna 
is not quite the same as that of the 
ether wave, then for a certain distance 
the two waves will add, but a point 
will finally be reached where one wave 
will be so far in advance of the other 
that the two will be in phase opposition 
Interference will then occur and the 
current wave will decrease to zero and 
a new wave will start and build up. 
Under these conditions the strength 
of the signal which will be received 
at the end 2 of the antenna will be 
weak, and as the receiving apparatus 
is moved along the antenna in the di- 
rection in which the waves are mov- 
ing, the signal strength will gradually 
increase to a maximum, then decrease 
to a minimum, and increase again to a 
second maximum having the same 
strength as the first maximum. The 
distance along the antenna between 
maximum and minimum will depend 
upon the relative difference in the ve- 
locity of the electric wave on the an- 
tenna and the ether wave surrounding 
it in space. If the velocities differ 
very little a long receiving antenna can 
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this figure the ordinates represent sig- 
nal strength and the abscissae repre- 
sent distance along the antenna. Curve 
B shows the increase in current 
strength along the length of the an- 
tenna when the current wave and the 
ether wave travel at the same velocity. 
This shows that the current along the 
length of the antenna increases quite 
rapidly at first, then more slowly and 
finally the current curve flattens out 
when the end of the antenna farthest 
from the transmitting station is 
reached. It is assumed that the dis- 
tance represented by this curve is the 
maximum length of the antenna which 
can be used to advantage, and this 
maximum length may be equal to sev- 
eral wavelengths. Curve C shows the 
variation in current strength along the 
length of the antenna for one case 
when the current wave and the ether 
wave travel at different velocities. 
Here the current increases until a 
maximum is reached at the point D, 
and then decreases to a minimum at 
point E. It increases to a second maxi- 
mum at point F and decreases again to 
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a minimum at point G. It increases 
again to a third maximum at point H. 
Since these maximum points are all 
of the same value it is apparent that 
nothing will be gained in signal 
strength by using a greater length of 
antenna than that represented by dis- 
tance O—D. In either case, however, 
the receiving apparatus may be lo- 
cated at the end 3 of the antenna far- 
thest from the transmitting stations 
and the best results possible with that 
particular length of antenna will be 
obtained. 

For signaling waves traveling in the 
opposite direction, the currents will 
build up in the same manner. If 
there is no reflection from the ends 
the same antenna may be employed 
for receiving signals from opposite di- 
rections by installing receiving appa- 
ratus at both ends. Reflection may be 
avoided by grounding the ends through 
the non-inductive resistance (5) of a 
value equal to the surge impedance of 


the antenna, represented by —; 


where L and C are the inductance and 
capacity of the antenna per unit 
length. In case the antenna has fair- 
ly high attenuation the losses therein 
may be so great that the use of means 
for preventing reflection may be un- 
necessary; in other words, the losses 
in the antenna may be so high that 
any wave which might be reflected will 
be practically damped out before it 
reaches the receiving apparatus. In 


Compensation 


J. ROUND of London, de- 

H scribes a method whereby the 
* wavelength of an aerial may 

be kept constant automatically. He 
combines an aerial or a circuit whose 
period varies with that of the aerial and 
a closed oscillatory circuit which has a 
period dependent on that of the prim- 
ary circuit with a small rotating field 


motor comprising two windings and 
connects one winding in the closed cir- 


cuit and the other winding in the aerial _ 


circuit or circuit whose period varies 
with that of the aerial. 


If the aerial is exactly in tune with 


» the closed circuit, then there will be 


no rotating field produced by the two 
windings at right anglés, but if the 
aerial increases its wavelength, the 


phase of the aerial current will tend’ 


to produce a rotating field in one di- 
rection, whereas if the aerial decreases 
its wavelength, the rotating field will 
be in the other direction: 

The rotation of the shaft of the 
armature of the rotating field motor 


tan be utilized to control a variom- 
‘eter. a yariable condenser, or other 
means. for varying the period of the 
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certain cases where a line of low impe- 
dance is used the natural resistance at 
the grounding point may be sufficient 
to practically eliminate reflection. In 
some cases also, the ground resistance 
may be sufficient to largely reduce re- 
flection and the losses may then be suf- 
ficient to damp out the small ampli- 
tude waves which are reflected. 

In accordance with theoretical con- 
siderations, if an antenna were to be 
freely suspended and if the surface of 
the eafth constituted a perfectly con- 
ducting parallel plane, current waves 
would travel through the antenna con- 
ductor at a velocity equal to the ve- 
locity of light. In practice this theo- 
retical condition may be difficult to ob- 
tain because of ground resistance and 
because of the necessity of providing 
supports for the antenna. The effect 
of these supports may be.to add shunt 
capacity to the antenna without caus- 
ing any compensating change in the 
other line constants. The effect of the 
excess shunt capacity may be neutral- 
ized for continuous waves of a particu- 
lar frequency by inserting condensers 
in series with the antenna, which neu- 
tralize part of the series inductance 
and increase the wave velocity. Such 
series condensers should be inserted in 
the antenna at suitable intervals (in 

| 
no case more than—wavelength apart) 


T 
to give substantially the effect of dis- 
tributed series capacity for the fre- 
quency which is to be received. By 
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choosing proper values for the con- 
densers the wave velocity, on the line 
for continuous waves of any specified 
frequency, may be made equal to or 
greater than the velocity of light. Fig- 
ure 3 illustrates an antenna, which is 
provided with series condensers for 
this purpose. 

In some cases it may not be conve- 
nient to locate a receiving station at a 
point along the length of the antenna. 
In such a case I have found that a 
transmission line running in a different 
direction from the main antenna may 
be employed between the antenna and 
receiving station. Figure 4 shows such 
an arrangement. The transmission 
line 7 in this case is transposed at 
suitable intervals in order to neutral- 
ize the effect of currents received 
thereon. The directivity of the re- 
ceiving system will be unchanged by 
the use of this transmission line irre- 
spective of its direction. 

It will be recalled that the antenna 
used by P. F. Godley at Ardrossan, 
Scotland, last December, in the recep- 
tion of trans-Atlantic amateur signals, 
was one designed by Mr. Beverage. 
It was 1,300 feet long (two 200 meter 
wave lengths), and was grounded at 
the southwestern end, nearest the 
ocean, through a non-inductive resist- 
ance of 200 to 400 ohms and at the 
other end, where the receiving set was 
located, it was grounded through a 
coil having an inductance of 0.1 milli- 
henry. 


for Aerial Wavelength Changes 


aerial and is connected with the rotor 
‘so that when the aerial increases its 


_ Wavelength, the variometer decreases 


ploying tubes. .C is ‘an oscillatory 
circuit coupled to B and tuned to the 
same frequency. D is the stator of 
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Figure 1—Fundamental circuit for compensation of wavelength changes 


it' until there is no longer any rotating 
field and vice versa, so that the wave- 
length of the aerial is kept practically 
constant. 

Referring to the diagrams A is an 
aerial circuit which may get its nat- 
ural period changed by external 
causes, B is an oscillatory circuit em- 


an asynchronous motor of which E 
is the rotor, D comprising two wind- 
ings at right angles, one in the aerial 
circuit and the other in the circuit C. 

No rotating field is produced in F 
if both A and C are in tune with B, 


‘but if A varies either to a shorter or 


longer wavelength, a rotating field is 
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set up in one direction or ano.her and 
FE moves accordingly. On the shaft 
of E is a variometer F in series with 
the aerial. This variometer is con- 
nected so as to increase or decrease 
the impedance with the rotation of I 
so as to counterbalance and annul the 
rotating field by bringing A and B to 
the same period, the system then com- 
ing to rest. 

This arrangement will use up a 
large amount of high frequency pow- 
er and it is of advantage to interpose 
between E and F some form of re- 
lay which can be operated with small 
amounts of energy. Such an arrange- 
ment is illustrated in figure 2 

It is also of, advantage, when using 
this arrangement, to employ an inde- 
pendent drive, as illustrated in figure 
2; that is, to supply the grid control 
of the power valves L from a sepa- 
rate or master oscillator M, as with 
a coupled circuit some slight changes 
of wavelength and phase are always 
caused when the aerial circuit has its 
tune changed and this cannot occur 
with the independent drive. 

When using the “independent 
drive,” arrangements have to be made 
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by trial to set the phases right so that 
no rotating field is produced when the 
aerial setting is correct. This can be 
done on the tuning condenser of cir- 









the motor and the variometer. The 
latter is actuated by solenoids G, G, 
controlled by a relay H actuated by 
a contact arm I which is mounted on 
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Figure 2—Connections showing relay interposed between motor and variometer 


cuit C, which will be then coupled to 
the independent drive instead of to 
the circuit B. 

Figure 2 also shows an arrangement 
in which a relay is interposed between 


the shaft of the rotor E and controlled 
by springs J, J. 

The relay H instead of working a 
variometer may be caused to add or 
subtract small inductances until the 
relay contacts fall back. 


A High Amplification Circuit 


CIRCUIT ~~ developed by 

Chester W. Rice to produce 

a high degree of amplifica- 
tion and at the same time help elim- 
inate static has recently been de- 
scribed. 

He employs a plurality of vacuum 
tube amplifiers, preferably of the 
high vacuum or pliotron type con- 
nected in cascade. The plate cir- 
cuits of all of these amplifiers are 
supplied with current from a com- 
mon source and a high resistance 
is inserted in each plate circuit. The 
signal which is to be amplified is ap- 
plied to the grid circuit of the first 
- amplifier of the series and current 
in the plate circuit of that ampli- 
fier is varied. As a result there is 
a variation in the potential differ- 
ence between the cathode and anode 
of the amplifier and this variable 
potential is applied to the grid cir- 
cuit of the second amplifier. The 
variable potential between cathode 
and anode of the second amplifier 
is in turn applied to the grid 
circuit of the third amplifier and so 
on throughout the series. The plate 
circuit of the last amplifier includes 
a telephone receiver for detecting 
the received signals. 

In order to overcome the effect of 
strays upon the receiving apparatus, 
the operating characteristic of one 
of the amplifiers of the series is ad- 
justed in such a way that the am- 
plified current produced by stray im- 


pulses in one direction cannot ex- 
ceed that produced by the signaling 
impulses. Adjustment is also made 
on the next amplifier of the series 
in such a way that the amplified cur- 
rent produced by stray impulses in 
the opposite direction cannot exceed 
that produced by the signaling im- 
pulses. As a result stray impulses 
have no greater effect upon the re- 
ceiving apparatus than the signaling 
impulses and hence do not prevent 
the continuous reception of signals. 

As indicated in figure 1, the an- 
tenna is connected by means of in- 
ductive coupling to the grid circuit 
of the amplifier A. The plate cir- 
cuit of this amplifier as well as the 
plate circuits of amplifiers B, C and 
D is supplied with current from the 
“B” battery. By means of a tap 
from this battery the filamentary 
cathodes of the amplifiers are sup- 
plied with heating current at the 
proper voltage, variable resistances 
in series with the different cathodes 
allowing for the adjustment of the 
temperature of each cathode inde- 
pendently of the others. In the 
plate circuits of amplifiers A, B, C 
and D, a high resistance is insert- 
ed. When current is received in 
the antenna the potential of the grid 
of amplifier A is varied and the cur- 
rent through the amplifier varies ac- 
cordingly. As a result, the poten- 
tial of the anode of the amplifier 
varies with respect to the cathode 


and this variable potential is applied 
to the grid of amplifier B by means 
of the condenser 1. The resulting 
variable potential of the anode of 
amplifier B is applied to the grid of 
amplifier C by means of condenser 
2 and the variable potential of the 
anode of amplifier 5 is applied to 
the grid of amplifier C by means of 
the condenser B. While four ampli- 
fiers are shown thus connected in 
series, as many amplifiers as desired 
or as may be necessary to secure 
the desired degree of amplification 
may be thus connected. In the pres- 
ent case the variable potential of 
the anode of amplifier D is applied 
by means of the condenser 4 to the 
telephone receiver. In case the sig- 
nals to be received are transmitted 
by means of continuous waves, 
local oscillations for receiving by 
the heterodyne method may be pro- 
duced by the vacuum tube genera- 
tor E connected as shown so as to 
impress local oscillations upon the 
circuit which includes the telephone. 

In order that the grids ee the 
amplifiers may normally be main- 
tained at the same potential as the 
cathodes, high resistance connec- 
tions may be employed between the 
cathodes and grids. If by reason 
of the operating characteristic of 
the particular amplifiers employed. 
it is desired to maintain their grids 
normally at different potentials from 
that of the cathodes, batteries of the 
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desired strength and polarity may 
be inserted in these connections be- 
tween grid and cathode. 

When the current received by the 
antenna makes the grid of ampli- 
fier A more positive the current 
through the amplifier will increase 
and the anode of the amplifier will 
become less positive. As a result 
there will be a decrease in the cur- 
rent through amplifier B and the 
anode of this amplifier will become 
more positive. This will produce 
an increase in the current through 
amplifier C and make its anode less 
positive, thereby causing a decrease 
in the current through amplifier D. 
Thus a positive impulse applied to 
the grid of amplifier A produces a 
greatly amplified negative impulse 
of the same shape across amplifier 
A which is transmitted to the grid 
of amplifier B where it produces an 
amplified positive impulse of the same 
shape across amplifier B. This posi- 
tive impulse applied to the grid of 
amplifier C produces an amplified 
negative impulse of the same shape 
across amplifier C and this negative 
impulse applied to the grid of ampli- 
fier D produces an amplified positive 
impulse across amplifier D and at 
the terminals of the receiver. 

It has been found that a one hun- 
dred fold amplification in each 
amplifier may readily be obtained 
with the system which has been 
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and a fine grid is placed close to the 
filament. With such tubes the plate 
resistances may. be of the order of 
one million ohms as the currents re- 
quired for operation are very small. 
The last amplifier D should prefer- 
ably be a low resistance low ampli- 
fication or high current tube as con- 
siderable current is required for the 
operation of the receiving apparatus. 
In other words this amplifier should 
have its cathode and anode close to- 
gether with a relatively coarse grid 
between them. The resistance in 
this plate circuit may be of a few 
thousand ohms. 

It will be found desirable to make 
the condensers connecting the first 


amplifiers of the series of small ca- . 


pacity so that they will permit the 
passage of the high frequency com- 
ponents of the current, but will of- 
fer a high impedance to the audio 
frequency components. The last con- 
densers of the series should have 
a higher capacity so that they will 
allow the audio frequency compo- 
nents of the current produced to 
pass through without offering a 
high impedance to their flow. Un- 
der these conditions this system has 
the important property of acting as 
detector and amplifier simultaneous- 
ly: that is, there will be a gradual 
transition from pure radio to prac- 
tically pure audio between the first 
and last amplifiers. 
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practically zero, that is any further 
change in the grid potential in the 
negative direction produces no 
change in the current in the plate 
circuit. On the other hand, when 
the grid potential reaches a certain 
positive value any further change 
in that direction produces no change 
in the current. These critical grid 
potentials, beyond which no change 
in plate current occurs, depend up- 
on the structure of the tube and up- 
on the heating current in the 
cathode. By taking advantage of 
this feature in the operation of the 
amplifier it is possible to overcome 
the overpowering effect upon the 
signals of static or “strays” in the 
following manner. Assume that 
figure 2 represents the characteris- 
tic of amplifier C and that the re- 
ceived signals have been amplified 
to such an extent that they cause 
the grid potential to vary between 
the values represented by the lines 
A and B. The entire range of change 
in grid potential produced by sig- 
naling impulses will then be effec- 
tive in varying the plate current. If 
now a “stray” is received upon the 
antenna of greater intensity than 
the signal a negative grid potential 
produced thereby of greater value 
than that of the signal will have no 
effect upon the plate current of am- 
plifier C although a greater posi- 
tive impulse will increase the cur- 
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Circuit diagrams and graphs of a system used to secure high amplification and reduction of static interference 


described, that is, from the first 
three amplifiers connected in series a 
million fold amplification may be secur- 
ed. The amplifiers should preferably be 
high resistance tubes, that is tubes 
in which the anode and cathode are 
at some distance from each other 


Figures 2 and 3 show two typical 
operating characteristics of ampli- 
fiers of the type described. From 
these characteristics it will be seen 
that when the grid potential be- 
comes sufficiently negative the cur- 
rent in the plate circuit becomes 


rent beyond the value which corre- 
sponds to potential B. A greater 
current through amplifier C, how- 
ever, means a more negative poten- 
tial upon the grid of amplifier D 
Assume now that figure 3 repre- 
sents the operating characteristic of 
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amplifier D and that the signals 
which are received and amplified by 
amplifier C cause the grid potential 
to vary between the values repre- 
sented by the lines C and B. The 
stray impulse which was amplified 
by amplifier C is now in the negative 
direction and hence has no more ef- 
fect upon the current in amplifier 
D than the _ signals, Thus it 
will be apparent that by operating 
the amplifiers in this way cufrent 
produced by stray impulses will be 
limited so that it will be of no great- 
er value than the current produced 
by the signals and hence these stray 
impulses will not interfere with the 
reception of the desired signals. 

The amplifiers are shown as work- 


ing on the lower part of their cur- 


rent curves and with grid potential 
normally zero with respect to the 
cathode but they may be adjusted to 
work upon the upper part of their cur- 
rent curves by proper adjustment of 
the relation between the grid potential- 
plate current characteristic and the 
normal grid potential. Irrespective 
of the position of the current curve 
with respect to the vertical line repre- 
senting zero grid potential the ampli- 
fier may be adjusted by varying the 
normal grid potential so that a change 

C. CLINKER of Rugby, Eng- 

land, has developed a novel 
enclosed in a small case. The an- 
tenna is also contained in the carry- 


R. receiver which is completely 
ing case. 


Figure 1—The arrangement of the set in the 
containing case 


As indicated in the drawing, the 
containing casing is provided with a 
carrying handle. Mounted within the 
casing is a frame 3 about, which the 
receiving coil 4 is wound, in one layer. 
The coil is supported on corner pieces 
5 so that an air space is left between 
the frame and the coil. Mounted 
within the coil is a variable condenser 
connected in parallel to the coil. A 
condenser 6 is connected to the grid 
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of the signaling current in one direc- 
tion will reduce the plate current to its 
minimum possible value or increase it 
to its maximum value. “The position 
of the current’ curves with respect to 
the line representing normal grid po- 
tential may also be varied by varying 
the current through the cathode, the 
latter being the most convenient meth- 
od. In practice it is found convenient 
to adjust the system at first so that 
the amplifiers will operate at a region 
near the central point of the ascend- 
ing portion of the current curve, and 
then pick up the station from which 
messages are to be received. Under 
these conditions the stray and other 
extraneous noises may be so loud as to 
make the reception of the signals diffi- 
cult or even impossible. The position 
of the current curves may then be shift- 
ed either by variation of the normal 
grid potential or of the filament cur- 
rent. The magnitude of the foreign 
sounds will then be observed to de- 
crease whereas the signal may not be 
appreciably affected. A point may 
finally be reached where all foreign 
noises are reduced in amplitude to a 
value corresponding to that of the sig- 
nals and the signals will then be easily 
readable. The system illustrated in fig- 
ure 4 indicates a connection which will 
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be found especially suitable for the 
elimination of strays. In this case the 
antenna is rendered aperiodic by in- 
serting therein a resistance having a 
L 


value equal to the square root of — 


where L and C represent the induct- 
ance and capacity, respectively, of the 
antenna. In this way a reflection of any 
impulses received on the antenna is 
prevented and all impulses received 
thereby are amplified. In order to se- 
lect from the amplified impulses those 
corresponding to the signals which it 
is desired to receive the connection be- 
tween amplifier C and amplifier D is 
tuned by means of the inductance 1 
and condenser 3 to the frequency of 
the signals to be received. The grid 
circuit of amplifier D is tuned in a 
similar manner by means of inductance 
2 and condenser 4 and the connection 
between the amplifiers is completed by 
coupling inductances I and 2. The 
receivers in this case are shown as in- 
serted directly in the plate circuit of 
amplifier D although it will be under- 
stood, of course, that this plate circuit 
may also be tuned if desired and the 
receiver may be connected thereto as 
indicated in figure 1. 


Compact Receiver 


of a detecting vacuum tube. Under- 
neath the detecting tube is mounted an 
amplifying tube 8 which is arranged 
with its axis at right angles to the 
detecting tube and which projects out- 
wardly in such a manner that the cover 


filament will not be left connected to 
the storage battery when the apparatus 
is not in use. Another battery 26 sup- 
plies current for the plate circuits of 
the tubes 7 and 8. Transformers 30 
and 31 are used as indicators, the for- 
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of the casing will not close as long as 
the amplifier is in position. Storage 
battery 9 supplies current for the heat- 
ing of the filaments of the vacuum 
tubes 7 and 8, the connections being 
made through the socket 10, the plug 
of which is provided with a handle of 
such length that if it is left in the 
circuit the door or lid of the case can- 
not be closed. This provides a con- 
venient method of insuring that the 
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Figure 2—The compass card or scale fixed to the 
inner side of the door 


mer for connecting the detector to the 
amplifier and the latter for connect- 


ing the plate circuit of the am- 
plifier to the telephone. The 
frame 13 hinged to the frame 3 car- 
ries a coil 14 which is connectéd in 
series with the plate circuit of the de- 
tector. By adjusting the position of 
the coil 14 relatively to the coil 3 a 
variable coupling between the. coils 
may be obtained. The casing may 
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be rotatably mounted upon a pin 15 
which can conveniently be secured to 
the door and enters a socket 16 se- 
cured to the casing directly under its 
center of gravity. When it is desired 
to operate the apparatus the door 
may be removed from its hinges and 
the casing mounted on the door in the 
manner indicated so that the receiv- 
ing coil may be conviently rotated to 
any desired direction. A compass 
card or scale 17 may be fixed to the 
inner side of the door and the co- 
operating pointer 18 secured to the 
casing. For convenience the pointer 
may be detachable or hinged to the 
casing. A magnetic needle 19 may 
also be mounted on the cover, so as to 
enable the latter to be adjusted until 
the north of the scale 17 is pointed to 
the north. The telephones 23 may be 
carried inside the casing and connected 
in circuit by means of the jacks. 

The receiving coil 4 is tuned to the 
frequency of the incoming waves by a 
condenser 20 and is connected through 
condenser 6 provided with a resistance 





leak 21 to the grid of the detector 7 
whose plate 22 is fed from the battery 
16 through the transformer 30 and 
the coil 14. The filaments of tubes 7 
and 8 are heated by current from the 
battery 9. The secondary of trans- 
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around the primary of transformer 30 
when the tube 7 produces oscillations. 

To receive signals condenser 20 is 
adjusted until the natural frequency of 
coil 4 and condenser 20 corresponds to 
that of the received waves. The cou- 
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Figure 3—Hook-up of the compact portable receiver 


former 30 is connected to the grid of 
tube 8, in the plate circuit of which is 
the primary of the telephone trans- 
former 31. A cell of battery 24 may 
be inserted in the grid circuit of the 
valve 8 to maintain the grid negative 
with respect to the filament. A con- 
denser 25 may be provided to allow 
high frequency current to be shunted 


pling between the coils 4 and 14 is 
then adjusted by the turning of the 
latter upon its hinges. The line of 
direction along which the signals trav- 
el is found by turning the casing on 
its pivot 15 until the signals have no 
effect upon the instrument, in which 
position the pointer 18 would indicate 
the direction desired. 


Improved Loop Aerial System 


RECEIVING tube, when direct- 
A ly connected across the tuning 

condenser of a coil or loop 
aerial has a voltage impressed on the 
grid in two ways: (1) The coil circuit, 
with tuning condenser, is in tune with 
the incoming wave, and (2) the coil 
acting aS a capacity area, one end be- 
ing at or nearer ground potential than 


ent at the position of zero induced 
voltage in case 1, which distorts and 
obscures the working point of zero in- 
duced voltage of case 1. Induced volt- 
ages from motors, ignition systems, 
etc., come under case 2. Mr. F. W. 
Dunmore describes a method for great- 
ly reducing the effects of this electrical 
dissymmetry or antenna or capacity 
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city to earth is not taken care of by 
the coupling coil. (B) is a suitable 
primary coil wound in one or more sec- 
tions as shown and connected across 
the coil and tuning condenser. This 
coil and shunt condenser is resonant 
well away from the working wave 
lengths. The coil (B) is wound on an 
iron core consisting of iron laminations 
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Circuit showing the iron core coupling and two methods of winding the same 


the other, as the filament battery is 
connected to one end of the coil and 
the small grid to the other, thus giving 
through the battery ‘a relatively large 
capacity to earth as compared to the 
very slight capacity to earth through 
the small grid. As the coil is rotated, 
the impressed voltage in case 1 varies 
in amplitude from zero to maximum, 
according to the sine law, and is the 
useful voltage for receiving, or direc- 
tion finding work. The induced volt- 
age in case 2 is detrimental, as its am- 
plitude is constant regardless of the 
position of the coil with respect to the 
approaching wave, and thus it is pres- 


effect to ground as mentioned in case 
2 above, the object being to give a 
quieter, sharper, and less distorted 
minimum, thereby improving the op- 
eration of the coil as an interference 
preventer and its accuracy as a direc- 
tion finder. 

Figure 1 represents the receiving 
circuit showing the iron core coupling 
coil and method of winding same. 
Figure 2 shows a modification in the 
method of winding this coil. (A) is 
a balancing condenser or mesny com- 
pensator which may be used for bal- 
ancing what little dissymmetry in capa- 


about .001 inch thick. A suitable sec- 
ondary coil (C) is wound in one or 
more sections on the core between the 
primary sections as shown. In figure 
2 (X) is a modified method of wind- 
ing this coil. The iron core may be 
grounded by switch (D). (E) is an 
amplifier and accompanying apparatus. 
The core serves a two-fold purpose; 
first, to couple the coil aerial to the 
detector and distribute the capacity ef- 
fect more evenly to earth; and second, 
to partially by-pass to earth through 
the core disturbing influences such as 
motor and ignition noises. 



























R. A. N. GOLDSMITH and 

Julius Weinberger have devel- 

oped a receiving system which 
can be used in close proximity to a 
transmitting station and which is capa- 
ble of receiving signals from a distant 
station at the same time that signals 
are being sent from the transmitting 
station. 

In duplex radio telegraphy or tele- 
phony, the object sought is the simul- 
taneous reception and transmission of 
messages. In most cases it has been 























A Duplex Radio System 


coil. This point is connected to earth. 

The mode of operation of this sys- 
tem may be explained as follows: The 
exposure of the two halves of the coil 
may be represented by the condenser 
A shown in dotted lines. It will be 
apparent that, for currents flowing 
through these condensers and the two 
halves of the coil to ground, the mag- 
netic fields of the two halves are in 
opposition and the two halves of coil 
act as inductances in parallel. The 
inductance of the coil for such cur- 
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tenna we deal with a stationary elec- 
tric field, inasmuch as radiation com- 
mences only outside of the quarter 
wavelength zone; in the case of the 
distant antenna, a traveling electro- 
magnetic wave cuts across the coil. 
The receiving circuit then has induced 
in it an electromotive force which is 
equal to the resultant of the electro- 
motive forces induced in the various 
portions of the coil. In each element 
of the coil there will be produced an 
electromotive force which varies in 

















Figure 1—Transmitting antenna and the coil used for reception. Figure 2—Pancake or spiral coils connected in series to obtain capacitive tr ition 
Figure 3—Receiving coil of two twisted wires to secure capacitive transposition 


customary to accomplish this by hav- 
ing two separate stations; a transmit- 
ting station and a receiving station 
separated by many miles and usually 
connected by wire lines. This proce- 
dure has been necessary in order to 
prevent the transmitted signals from 
interfering with the reception of the 
desired signals. 

Figure 1 shows diagrammatically 
one way in which the duplex system is 
put into effect; figures 2 and 3 show 
different types of receiving coils which 
may be used; figure 4 shows diagram- 
matically a circuit arrangement which 
may be employed in connecting the 
duplex system to a wire line, and fig- 
ure 5 shows an arrangement which 
may be used for overcoming the ef- 
fect of electromagnetic induction as 
well as electrostatic. 

Figure 1 shows the transmitting an- 
tenna and the coil employed for re- 
ception. This coil is connected to the 
filament and grid of a vacuum tube. A 
tuning condenser may be used for 
tuning the receiving circuit to the fre- 
quency of the signals to be received. 
The plate circuit of the tube comprises 
the filament “B” battery. telephone 
receivers and the plate. The grid is 
connected to one end of the coil and 
the filament is connected to the junc- 
tion point of the two halves of the 
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rents then is where L is the 
2 
inductance of each half of the coil 
and M is the mutual inductance be- 
tween the two halves. If M is made 
equal or very nearly equal to L then 
the coil becomes a non-inductive path 
to ground for capacitively induced 





amplitude and phase from that induced 
in every other element. Some of these 
electromotive, forces will partially neu- 
tralize each other, but the resultant 
electromotive force will cause a cur- 
rent to flow in the receiving circuit. In 
practice it is found that the neutraliza- 
tion will be minimized by making the 
coil of large dimensions in the direc- 
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Figure 4—Receiving and transmitting apparatus connected to wire line 


currents; consequently no potential 
difference can build up across its 
terminals and no interference will re- 
sult in the receiving set from the local 
antenna. 

While the capacitive induction from 
the local antenna will be balanced in 
this manner, a totally different be- 
havior occurs toward the signals to be 
received. In the case of the local an- 
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tion of the wave and that the larger 
the dimensions of the coil both in a 
horizontal and vertical direction the 
stronger the signals will be. 


It is apparent from the above ex- 
planation that the induction from the 
local transmitting antenna, that is, in- 
duction due to a stationary electric 
field, will be balanced out, but the 
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induction from the distant antenna due 
to the traveling electromagnetic waves 
will not, 

In figure 2 is shown an efficient way 
of obtaining a perfect equalization of 
the exposure of the two halves of the 
coil. In this case a plurality of unit coils 
B are employed,each of the type known 
as “pancakes” or “spirals.” These 
are multi-layer solenoids with one or 
only a few turns parallel to the axis of 
the solenoid. The coils are connected 
in series as shown, by which a thor- 
ough capacitive transposition is ob- 
tained. 

Another method is to make the re- 


ceiving coil of a pair of wires twisted 
together as indicated in figure 3, and 
use only one of these wires for recep- 
tion. It is apparent that the transposi- 
tion of the two halves of the winding 
will be brought about in this way even 
more effectively than by the form 
shown in figure 2. 

-Figure 4 indicates diagrammatical- 
ly the manner in which the receiving 
and transmitting apparatus may be 
connected to a wire line to connect a 
subscriber’s telephone, for example, to 
the duplex system. 

While the effect of electrostatic in- 
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duction will in most cases be much 
more troublesome than that due to the 
magnetic field from the feed wires of 
the antenna, if the latter is strong 
enough to cause trouble, the receiving 
coil may be placed in such a position 
relative to the feed wire that the mag- 
netic induction due to the local antenna 
is a minimum while that due to the 
distant station is a maximum. 

This manner of locating the receiv- 
ing coil is indicated in figure 5 in which 
F indicates the feed wire of the local 
antenna, H the receiving coil and G the 
distant transmitting antenna. 


An Interesting Heterodyne Receiver 


LL connections which have pre- 
D4 viously been used for producing 

-the heterodyne -effect: have \em- 
ployed the same fundamental principle 
that is, a portion of the amplified 
energy in the plate circuit of the tube 
has been fed back to the grid circuit 
by some form of coupling so as to 
make the system self-exciting. 


W. C. White employs a materiaily 
different principle. He claims that un- 
der certain conditions with apparatus 
of this type the current in the grid cir- 
cuit may have a dropping characteris- 
tic, that is, as the voltage impressed 
upon the grid increases the current in 
the grid circuit will decrease. With 
the proper conditions for operation a 
circuit having current characteristic of 
the type described may be so organized 
that oscillations will be produced there- 
in, the essential condition for the pro- 
duction of oscillations being that the 
circuit shall contain capacity and in- 
ductance and that the resistance of the 


J 8 
circuit shall be less than 2 — where 
Cc 


L represents the inductance and C the. 


capacity of the circuit. The connections 
necessary to render the grid circuit res- 
onant are provided and thus cause the 
production of oscillations therein. 
While the current in the grid circuit is 
in all cases comparatively small and 
hence the amplitude of the oscillations 
produced will be small, the amplifying 
effect of the apparatus will cause oscil- 
lations of much greatér amplitude to be 
produced in the plate circuit. The 
maintenance of the oscillations, how- 
ever, will be entirely independent of 
any coupling between the two circuits. 


Applying the idea to a radio receiv- 
ing system of the heterodyne type, 
White produces in the grid circuit, 
oscillations of slightly different fre- 
quency from those which are to be re- 
ceived. The received oscillations may 
also be impressed upon the grid cir- 
cuit, and the two sets of oscillations be 
combined in that circuit to produce 
“beats.” These beats will be repro- 


duced in the plate circuit of the tube 
and produce an audible response in 
the ; telephone ; receiver’ which is in- 
cluded in the plate circuit. 

In the system illustrated in figure 1 
a vacuum tube is shown. The grid 
circuit includes an inductance (A) and 
a variable capacity (B). A battery 
(C) is provided for applying to the 
grid a potential at which the operation 
of the tube may be suitable for the 
desired purpose. 

Referring now to figure 2 the curve 
(A) indicates the current in the grid 
circuit with varying voltages on the 
grid. The abscissae of the curve rep- 
resent voltage and the ordinates cur- 
rent. It will be noted that over a con- 
siderable range of voltage when the 
grid voltage is negative the current in 
the grid circuit decreases with an in- 
crease of the negative grid voltage. 
That is, at the point (B) on the cur- 
rent curve which represents a very 
small negative voltage the current in 


. the grid circuit is greater than at the 


A, 


number of positive ions which may 
reach the grid. 

If the:battery (C) is of such poten- 
tial that the grid current will fall upon 
some portion of the current curve be- 
tween the points (B) and (C), oscil- 
lations will be produced in the grid cir- 
cuit. The frequency of the oscillations 
produced may be readily varied by ad- 
justing the condenser (B). Inductances 
(D) and (E) should be employed in 
series with battery (C) of such value 
that there will be no damping of the 
oscillating circuit due to the connection 
of the battery across the circuit. With 
the tube producing oscillations of the 
desired frequency, oscillations received 
upon the antenna may be impressed up- 
on the inductance (A) by means of the 
primary coil which is included in the 
antenna circuit. The received oscilla- 
tions will combine in the grid circuit 
with the locally produced oscillations 
and produce beats. In other words, 
the potential of the grid will oscillate 
and the amplitude of the oscillations 














Fig 2 


Hook-up of the heterodyne receiver and current curve in the grid circuit under 
varying 


point (C), which represents a much 
larger negative grid voltage. This char- 
acteristic of the current curve is prob- 
ably due to the effect of slight traces 
of residual gas in the tube and the con- 
sequent positive ionization. The great- 
er the negative grid voltage the lower 
the plate current and therefore the 
lower the amount of positive ionization 
in the tube due to residual gas therein. 
As a result, therefore, the grid current 
will decrease by reason of the smaller 


will vary at a frequency corresponding 
with the beat frequency produced. As 
a result a beat current will be pro- 
duced in the plate circuit of the tube, 
energy for which is supplied by the di- 
rect current generator, and the beats in 
the plate current may be detected by 
the telephone receiver. The telephone 
receiver may, if desired, be shunted by 
a capacity for by-passing the radio fre- 
quency component of the current in the 
plate circuit. 
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Views of readers on subjects and specific problems they would like to 
have discussed in this depertment: will be appreciated by. the Editor 























A Simple Set for Broadcast Reception 


ITH the increasing use of ra- 

dio as a means of broadcasting 

entertainment and information 
the average citizen desires to know 
how he may take advantage of the op- 
portunity now available. Since his 
knowledge of radio is very limited, it 
is obvious that a set to meet his needs 
must be simple in operation, sensitive 
to do good work, and possess a fair 
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wish to add to his set as his knowledge 
and interest increases. 

With the above facts in mind, we 
shall confine ourselves to a set of the 
single circuit type with crystal detector 
and so designed that additional appara- 
tus may be used without changing the 
original set. Such a set which is simple 
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making five taps in all which will re- 
quire four switch points as the first is 
connected to the antenna binding post. 
A convenient way of taking off a tap 
is to tie a loop of about six inches at 
the proper turn. S is an assembled 
switch arm of 1 inch radius. C is a 
panel-mount type of variable condens- 
er of .0005 mfd. capacity. It should 
be equipped with pointer and 180 de- 
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Fig 3 
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Fig 5 


Various hook-ups of a simple broadcast tradiophone receiving set using crystal or tube 


degree of selectivity. As his interest 
probably will not extend beyond the 
reception of. phone stations, the set 
should be designed primarily to cover 
only the band of wavelengths used by 
such stations. 

There are any number of sets de- 
signed for the beginner that do very 
good work, but aside from being costly 
they are not constructed so that other 
apparatus can be added to increase 
their range and efficiency. This is a 
desirable feature, as the beginner will 





in operation can be constructed at small 
cost. It is selective enough to tune in 
the phone stations and to exclude un- 
desirable signals. 

Figure 1 shows the circuit used. L 
is a cardboard tube about 3 inches in 
diameter and of equal length. It should 
be thoroughly dried in an oven, then 
given a coat of shellac and again baked. 
While still warm it is tightly wound 
with fifty turns of No. 24 D.C.C. mag- 
net wire. A tap is taken from the 20th 
turn and at every ten turns thereafter, 
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gree scale. D is any good type of 
crystal detector that is of easy and 
stable adjustment, the dust proof type 
being the best. P is the headset which 
should be of 2000 or 3000 ohms resist- 
ance. 

There are six binding posts of the 
“hole” type. No. 1 is for the antenna, 
No. 2 for the ground and Nos. 5 and 
6 for the phones. Nos. 3 and 4 which 
lead from the detector will be explained 
later. All the above articles can be 
obtained from any radio dealer. 
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The receivers to be efficient and of 
neat appearance should have the parts 
mounted on an insulated panel and 
should be enclosed in a box or cabinet. 
A suitable panel can be made of 3-16 
inch sheet bakelite. A small case, such 
as is sold in stationery stores for filing 
letters, makes a fine cabinet. They 
are equipped with hinged covers and 
have a handsome appearance. The di- 
mensions are optional with the builder 
as long as.it is large enough to contain 
all the apparatus. One measuring 5x7 
x6 inches in depth outside measure- 
ment will do nicely. The panel should 
be cut to fit inside the box. Figure 2 
shows how the instruments are mount- 
ed on the panel and. how the complete 
set looks when viewed from the top. 
All interior connections which should 
be soldered must be made before the 








panel is fastened. 

It is desirable that the panel be placed 
deep enough in the box to allow the 
cover to close. Two blocks of wood 
glued to the sides of the box serve as 
supports for screwing down the panel. 
The cardboard tube should be fastened 
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to the bottom of the case by screws 
or other means. Holes or slots are cut 
in the sides to allow wires to enter. 
This permits the cover being replaced 
while the set is in use. If desirable a 
larger box may be used and by build- 
ing in a partition a place is provided 
for phones. To make the set portable 
a handle can be placed on the cover and 
small catches on the side to fasten the 
cover. 

A little practice will enable the 
novice to adjust the detector to the 
highest degree of sensitivity. The tun- 
ing is done mostly with the condenser 
and a little experience will soon de- 
termine the adjustment required to get 
the correct values of capacity and in- 
ductance. 

Many factors enter into the distance 
over which such an instrument will 
function, but probably the most im- 
portant is the antenna system. Briefly 
stated, the better the antenna the great- 
er the range of reception. How ela- 
borate an antenna the beginner will use 
will largely depend on the neighbor- 
hood in which he resides. Using a 
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small indoor antenna the writer has 
clearly heard music and voice from a 
phone station at a distance of twenty- 
five miles during daylight. With a 
good antenna several times the distance 
can be covered. After the beginner 
realizes the possibilities of broadcast 
reception he will wish to hear more 
distant stations or to bring in the near 
ones more loudly. By connecting a 
jumper wire across binding posts 3 and 
4 the crystal detector is shorted and a 
vacuum tube detector with a control 
unit may be connected as shown in fig- 


_ure 3. This gives a more sensitive and 


dependable set. Also a variometer may 
be connected to the posts and a wider 
band of wave lengths can be covered. 
The set can also be more sharply tuned 
by using a variometer. Figure 4 gives 
the hook-up of such a set. 

Placing a variometer in the plate cir- 
cuit as shown in figure 5 results in a 
tuned plate regenerative set. Too much 
regeneration distorts voice and music, 
but very good results can be obtained 
by careful adjustment. 


A Home-Made Broadcasting Receiver 


HIS receiver which I will describe 
has been used’ for a period of 
eight. months in ‘my station and 

has proven entirely satisfactory. Locat- 
ed as it is, rather. distanfly from the 
Eastern phone stations, I have no trou- 
ble in picking up: KDKA, NOF, 
WBL, WHA, WOC and a host of 
others, rege A of them coming in so 
well as to be read on detector alone. 


+: 
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one considers the results obtained 
through the use of this set, and it can 
be assembled in a very short time. 

The following is a list of material 
used: 1 variometer; 1 fixed condenser 
.0165 mfd.; 1 variable condenser .0005 
mfd.; 2 knobs and dials 3 inches for 
condenser and variometer; 1 UV200 
detector, tube; 2 UV201 amplifier 
tubes; 1 pair Baldwin C phones; 3 





set, but if you are located close to a 
number of the large broadcasting sta- 
tions one or both of the amplifiers may 
be dispensed with if desired and it will 
be found that the receiver is still very 
efficient. 

To tune the set simply set the in- 
ductance switch on one of the contacts, 
then turn the condenser slowly until 
the signal is heard and adjust the tick- 
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Circuit of a broadcast receiver using detector and two steps of audio frequency amplification with a range up to 3,000 meters 


In addition to extreme simplicity of 
tuning, the set will respond up to 3,000 
meters and hence will pick up Arling- 
ton time, Navy arcs and other sets oper- 
ating on the above wave lengths. A sin- 
gle wire aerial 100 feet long is used 
with the above set. There is no body 
capacity effect, which makes the set es- 
pecially valuable for C.W. and phone 
work. The cost is very moderate when 





phone jacks, 1 two-circuit, 1 open-cir- 
cuit, 1 closed-circuit; 3 VT tube sock- 
ets; 2 blocks B battery; 2 amplifying 
transformers; 3 rheostats; 300 feet 
wire 20/38 Litzendraht; 1 inductance 
form 4x4 inches; 1 grid condenser and 
leak; 10 switch points; 1 inductance 
switch lever; 1 plug for phones; 1 
panel 6x21 inches. This material will 
total. about $75.00 for the complete 





ler dial for maximum signal strength. 
For phone work it will be found bet- 
ter to reverse this method and, setting 
the condenser, slowly rotate the tickler 
dial until the carrier wave is heard 
then carefully tune, using both dials 
until maximum signal is heard. It may 
be necessary to slightly lower the de- 
tector filament to clear the speech after 
the final tuning*is accomplished. 
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Local Broadcasting Receiver 


HERE are several features in 
a. this receiving set which will ap- 

peal to every one, but it is de- 
signed particularly for use in a.home 
in which there is no other radio ap- 
paratus. The owner can screw this set 
to his wall somewhere and listen in to 
local broadcasting and he will not have 
to keep bothering with it, as the tuning 
is semi-permanent and when the de- 
tector has been adjusted the box may 
be closed and locked. 

The series variable condenser is an 
ingenious design. One spring brass 
plate is bent double and between the 
two leaves thus formed is placed an- 
other plate, 4x5 inches, covered with 
one layer of heavy waxed paper. Leads 
are soldered to a corner of each plate. 
The whole is then wrapped in more 
waxed paper and secured with adhesive 
tape. On the top, under the tape, is 
secured a piece of stiff brass about one- 
quarter the size of the whole. A ma- 
chine screw with a knob on the outer 
end passes through the wooden cross- 
piece and screws down on the stiff 
plate on top. The plates are loosely 
wrapped, and as they are compressed 
the capacity of the condenser is in- 
creased and the wavelength of the 
primary circuit is accordingly varied 

The coils of the set consist of two 
layers of No. 24 wire on a cardboard 
tube 3% inches in diameter. The first 
layer, of thirty turns, is the primary ; 
the secondary has about twenty turns, 
the exact amount being determined by 
experiment. When the set is nearly 
complete the local broadcasting ‘station 
is tuned in on the primary circuit, and 
wire added or subtracted frorh the sec- 
ondary layer until the speech and music 
come in loudest. After the final amount 
of wire has been determined the whole 
coil is thoroughly impregnated with 
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shellac and strapped to the wooden 
cross-piece with adhesive tape. 

The regular land line telephone hook 
is used, the switch being connected so 
that when the receivers are hung up, 
the aerial is disconnected from the set 
and connected to the ground ; when the 
receivers are taken up the set is con- 
nected ready to receive. Except when 
used with a particularly large, high 
aerial, this obviates the need of an out- 
side lightning switch. 


4—Aerial binding post. 
B—L nemed 
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right of the wooden cross-piece and 
within the coil—see X on the diagram. 
it is necessary to have the cross-piece 
cut out as indicated in order that the 
detector may pass in. The telephone 
cord passes out through a slot in the 
bottom of the box. 

Now, if the coil has. been placed 
correctly, remove the phones from the 
head-band, place them one on each side 
in the bottom of the box, fit the head- 
band (which must be a single strip) 
around the coil, wind up the slack in 
the telephone cord and place it inside 


E—Knob om screw which com- 
vot presses condenser. 
F—Stiff brass between screw and 


condenser plates. r j 
G—Detector wi te hinges 
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A crystal receiver mounted and made up to cesemble a land line telephone box 


The detector is the vertical type with 
the. glass cover and the universal joint 
mounting. The original base is re- 
moved and it is mounted on the cover 
of the box, giving greater accessibility 
than if it were inside the box. A very 
short cat-whisker, using radiocite min- 
eral, is the combination requiring least 
adjustment. The detector leads are 
connected to the hinges on the door. 
If properly mounted, when the door 
is closed the detector will fit to the 


the box, unscrew the pivot screw re 
taining the hook and place that inside 
underneath the coil, and close the door. 
You now have a complete portable 
set, strong, fool-proof, and ready for 
instant setting-up. The hardest part 
is perhaps the securing of a telephone 
box ; but once you have obtained one, 
or if handy with tools have made a 
box just about that size, the total cost 
will be that of phones, detector and a 
little wire. 


Principles of Radio Telephony 


HE problem of radio telephony 
differs from that of telegraphy 


in one very important particular. 
In both cases the radiation of radio 
frequency waves is essential. In the 
case of radio telegraphy in order that 
the receiver be actuated so that the 
ear can hear the signal, it is only nec- 
essary that the transmitted radio waves 
be interrupted at an audible rate, say 
500 to 1,000 times each second. In 
the case of telephony, however. the 
transmitted radio waves must be 
moulded to conform to the actual 
speech waves, in order that the ear 
shall hear the signal as recognizable 
speech. It is at once clear that the 
problem of telephony is ever so much 
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more complex than that of telegraphy. 
In figure 1 are seen the radio waves 
as emitted by a wireless transmitter. 
For telegraphy these waves need only 
be interrupted periodically as shown in 
figure 2, to be heard at the receiver, 
but for telephony these waves must 
be re-shaped according to the complex 
speech envelope shown in figure 3 
in order to be heard as articulate and 
intelligible speech. 

The modification of the emitted 
radio waves according to speech is 
called “modulation.” The methods by 
which this modulation is effected are 
numerous. But since the ultimate re- 
sult is the same regardless of which 
system of modulation is employed, we 





will, in outlining the fundamental prin- 
ciples, consider the simplest system of 
modulation. Later in the discussion 
we will take up in detail one of the 
most important systems. 

Consider the microphone transmitter 
placed directly in the antenna, as in 
figure 4. The action of the transmit- 
ter in this case may be described as 
follows: The diaphragm of the mi- 
crophone, when no speech is impressed, 
is motionless. [n this condition the 
microphone has its normal resistance 
and the antenna current will have a 
definite normal value. Now assume 
that the microphone is spoken into. The 
microphone diaphragm upon which the 
sneech waves are impressed, follows 
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every variation of speech and moves 
back and forth in unison with the 
speech waves. In this way the resist- 
ance of the microphone varies also with 
the speech. Since the microphone re- 
sistance is in the antenna, variations in 
its resistance will produce correspond- 
ing variations in the antenna current. 
A rise in the microphone resistance will 
produce a fall in the amplitude of the 
antenna current, and a fall in the 
microphone resistance will produce a 
rise in the amplitude of the antenna 
current. In other words a speech wave 
of the form of figure 5a will result 
from corresponding movements of the 
diaphragm, which produces corre- 
sponding variations in antenna resist- 
ance that results in a radiated current 
of the form of figure sb. This radiated 


Fig. J 
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manner as follows. Suppose the an- 
tenna resistance is 12 ohms total, in- 
cluding coil. Suppose the microphone 
resistance is only 1 ohm, normally. 


Then normally the total antenna re- - 


sistance will be 13 ohms. Now as- 
sume that the microphone resistance 
varies the maximum possible, namely 
from 1 to zero. It cannot become low- 
er than zero. Hence the antenna re- 
sistance varies from 13 ohms to 12 
ohms, thus producing only about 8 per 
cent. variation in the resistance. Hence 
the antenna current amplitude will also 
only vary by 8 per cent., which is very 
small. Thus we see that if the micro- 
phone resistance is very low compared 
to the antenna resistance, there will 
hardly be any variation in the current 
amplitude and hence very smal] modu- 
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amphtude for maximum or complete 
modulation, we will therefore assume 
that the microphone resistance equals 
the antenna resistance, and call this 
resistance R. The total antenna re- 
sistance is therefore 2R, and the an- 
tenna current will be some value (i), 
when the set is not modulating. As- 
sume now that the set is modulating. 
Complete modulation requires maxi- 
mum possible change in antenna cur- 
rent, and this can only be accomplished 
if a maximum change takes place in 
the microphone resistance R. For 
maximum change the microphone re- 
sistance R at the most can decrease to 
zero and increase to maximum. In the 
first case when the microphone resist- 
ance decreases from R to zero, the total 
antenna resistance will decrease from 





Diagrammatic details illustrating some phases of radio telephone operation 


current has a varying amplitude, con-' 


forming identically with the speech 
wave of figure 5a. In this manner the 
modification or modulation of the radio 
frequency wave in accordance with 
speech is effected. 

Since modulation is effected by vary- 
ing the amplitude of the radiated 
wave, the greatest or best effect will 
be obtained when a given speech in- 
tensity produces the maximum change 
in the amplitude of the radiated cur- 
rent. When this maximum change in 
amplitude is obtained we say that we 
have “complete modulation.” This is 
the aim of all systems of radio tele- 
phony. 

Let us see what change in antenna 
current amplitude is required for com- 
plete modulation. In the first place 
what must be the value of the micro- 
phone resistance to secure most fa- 
vorable output? This can be demon- 
strated in a simple and elementary 





lation. On the other hand suppose: 
the microphone resistance is 48 ohms, 
normally thus making a total resist- 
ance in antenna of 60 ohms. In this 
case most of the antenna energy will 
be consumed by the microphone as 
heat, leaving only a very small per- 
centage to be radiated. Thus if the 
antenna resistance is very small com- 
pared to the microphone resistance, 
even if complete modulation is had, 
there will be so little energy left for 
radiation, since the high resistance mi- 
crophone absorbs most of it, that very 
little effect will be produced. The mi- 
crophone resistance must not be too 
low or too high compared to the an- 
tenna resistance. Experiment and 
mathematical analysis show that maxi- 
mum results will be obtained if the 
microphone has a normal resistance 
equal to that of the antenna. 

In discussing the question of what 
change is required in antenna current 





2R to R, hence the antenna current 
will rise to twice its normal value, 
namely, from (i) to (21). In the sec- 
ond case when the microphone resist- 
ance increases from R to maximum, 
the antenna current must decrease to 
zero. For complete modulation, then, 
the amplitude of the antenna current 
must drop to zero from its normal 
value and rise to twice its normal 
value, as in figure 6. 

It is obvious that this change in 
microphone resistance to zero and 
maximum, to secure complete modu- 
lation, is not possible. The best that 
can happen is that the resistance of 
the microphone alternates between 
some value less than R, but not zero, 
and some value greater than R but not 
maximum. Hence, modulation with 
this system can never be complete. In 
general practice engineers are content 
to secure, with this system, a percen- 
tage of modulation between 50 per 
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cent. and 75 per cent. ‘Naturally, for 
a given power of the radio-frequency 
transmitter complete modulation will 
result in a much greater range than in- 
complete modulation. Consequently 
other methods of modulation have 
been developed which are capable of 
giving complete modulation. Regard- 
less of what the system of modula- 
tion is, the principle of radio telephony 
is always the same. Namely, speech 
is transmitted by the radiophone by 
modifying or varying the amplitude of 
the radiated wave in such a manner 
that the amplitude variations coincide 
and are proportional to the speech 
variations. 

There are two serious disadvantages 
in any system of radio telephony 
which modulates incompletely The 
first is that since the variation in 
antenna current amplitude is not its 
maximum, the possible available full 
power of the set is not utilized, re- 
sulting in diminished transmission 
range. The second disadvantage is 
that if there is any distortion of speech 
in the set, this distortion will be com- 
paratively greater when modulation is 
incomplete than when it is complete. 
The desirability, therefore, of systems 
which modulate completely becomes 
evident. 

One of the best circuits in this con- 
nection is the Heising modulation sys- 
tem. This is probably the most com- 
mon circuit of all. Its operation is 
well worth mastering and we will con- 
sider it in detail. The circuit connec- 
tions for this system ure shown in fig- 
ure 7. The circuit applies solely to 
tube sets, and requires an oscillator 
tube O, and a modulator tube M, both 
tubes being of equal power. If there 
are more oscillator tubes in parallel, 
then an equal number of modulator 
tubes must be supplied. 

It will be noted that the modulator 
tube and oscillator tube are fed by the 
same plate generator through two 
choke coils L1 and L2. L1 is a radio- 
frequency choke coil and L2 is an 
audio frequency choke coil, both of very 
high inductances. Since the radio- 
frequency choke coil is connected be- 
tween the plate of the oscillator valve 
and the plate of the modulator valve, 
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it will be understood that no radio- 
frequency currents from the oscillator 
circuit can pass over into the modu- 
lator circuit, due to the choking action 
‘of L1, which is used precisely: for this 
purpose. The reactance of this choke 
coil is generally very much higher than 
the resistance of the plate circuit of 
the modulator tube. 

The function of the audio-frequency 
coil L2 is to assist in the modulating 
action of the system. This is accom- 
plished in the following way. When the 
microphone is spoken into the speech 
voltage generated across the secondary 
of the telephone transformer T is im- 
pressed on the grid of the modulator 
tube. Since this voltage is alternating, 
the resistance of the plate circuit of the 
modulator tube will vary correspond- 
ingly. Thus when the voltage is posi- 
tive the resistance decreases, and when 
negative it increases. Consequently 
the phate current into the modulator 
tube will vary. However, the presence 
of the high reactance choke coil L2 
prevents much change in the total 
plate current supply. Hence any varia- 
tion in the modulator plate current 
must be accompanied by an opposite 
variation in the plate current of the 
oscillator tube. Suppose the speech 
voltage makes the grid of the modu- 
lator highly positive. As a result the 
modulator plate circuit resistance de- 
creases and the plate current into the 
modulator tube must decrease. Since 
the total plate current supply, is kept 
approximately constant by the choke 
coils, this increase in modulator plate 
current must be accompanied by an 
equivalent decrease in the oscillator 
plate current. The opposite takes 
place when the modulator grid be- 
comes highly negative. Now experi- 
ment actually shows that there is a 
slight variation in the plate current 
supply when speech is applied. This 
small audio-frequency variation when 
it takes place in the audio choke coil 
L2 results in the generation of a very 
high audio-frequency potential across 
the terminals of L2, corresponding to 
the. speech. The speech voltage gen- 
erated in the plate circuit across L2 is 
equal to 

Voltage = 2-2 fLi 
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where f is the frequency of the speech, 
and L the inductance of L2 and i the 
variation in current through L2. Hence 
we see that even though i the current 
variation may be very small, by mak- 
ing the inductance of L2 very high the 
audio-voltage generated across L2 can 
also be made very high. This audio- 
voltage across the choke coil L2 is im- 
pressed on the plate of the oscillator 
tube ; i. ¢., super-imposed on the D.C. 
voltage of the oscillator tube. Hence, 
the resultant voltage on the oscillator 
plate will vary with) the speech voltage. 
But the output. of the oscillator tube is 
proportional to the voltage of the oscil- 
lator plate. Hence the output will be 
proportional to the speech voltage and 
a wave modulated according to ‘the 
original 
radiated. 

This modulation system is capable 
of giving complete modulation. Com- 
plete modulation requires that maxi- 
mum change takes place in the an- 
tenna current amplitude. In order to 
accomplish this, the normal antenna 
current amplitude must be reduced to 
zero. This means that the plate volt- 
age must drop from normal to zero. 
Hence the maximum amplitude of the 
speech voltage applied to the oscillator 
plate must,be equal to the plate D.C. 
voltage ‘supplied by the generator. 
When this 1s the case, shown in figure 
8, the plate voltage on the oscillator 
tube is reduced to zero on the negative 
cycle of the speech wave, since the re- 
sultant plate voltage equals the sum of 
the D.C. plus the A.C. speech voltages. 
On the positive cycle the plate voltage 
rises,to twice the D.C. value of voltage 
for complete modulation. This voltage 
of the speech can be secured by prop- 
erly designing the telephone trans- 
former T so that enough voltage is ap- 
plied\to the modulator grid to produce 
enough change in the modulator plate 
resistance, and by designing the choke 
coil 12 so that the resultant change in 
current through it will produce the 
necessary audio-voltage amplitude 
across L2., In other words, unlike the 
system._of the microphone in the an- 
tenna, there is nothing inherent in this 
system witich prevents complete modu- 
lation from being obtained. 


Regeneration Systems 


HIS is a mystic word to ama- 
'E teurs and thought by many to 
cover all of the phenomena that 
are observed in vacuum tube circuits. 
The principle of regeneration is sim- 
ple and distinct—a fact which can 
hardly be said of all the methods re- 
quired to produce it. 
It is well known that a vacuum tube 
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detector is more sensitive than a min- 
eral detector because most of the en- 
ergy supplied to the telephone receiv- 
ers comes from the detector circuit it- 
self. It is somewhat similar to money 
put into the bank which is later with- 
drawn with the interest that has ac- 
cumulated. More is withdrawn than 
put in. Thus in a similar way, in 





connection with a receiver using a 
vacuum tube detector, the output is 
more than the radio frequency input, 
with the surplus energy coming from 
the plate circuit battery. Thus it is the 
same as getting from 200 per cent. to 
1,000 per cent. interest on the energy 
supplied by the antenna. Of course, 
the bank — which is the plate circuit 
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battery — doing this kind of business, 
will become bankrupt. after a while, 
but fortunately the battery is easily 
restored by putting other dry cells in 
the plate circuit or recharging the old 
ones if storage cells are used. 

For many years amateurs were con- 
tent by getting this amount of inter- 
est on their investment of incoming 
energy, but now with the use of re- 
generative receivers they want to get 
compound interest. This is what is 
done by regeneration. With one of a 
number of coupling schemes part of 
the energy from the telephone receiver 
circuit is sent back through the tube 
again, resulting in still larger currents 
in the plate circuit — the circuit in 
which the telephone receivers are lo- 
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set itself is often to blame as it is the 
combined effect of both the sending 
and recefving decrements that. deter- 
mine the apparent broadness of the 
wave. Less interference is ordinarily 
encountered when using regenerative 
receivers. 

The only thing necessary to add to a 
vacuum tube circuit to produce regen- 
eration is some device that will re- 
turn some of the energy from the out- 
put or plate circuits to the input or 
grid circuit. This may be done with 
either inductive, ‘capacitive or resist- 
ance coupling between the grid and 
plate circuits. -It is necessary with 
any system to provide ,a, fine adjust- 
ment of the coupling so'that the re- 
generation is not overdone to cause 
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may be desired. Another variation of 
this system is to omit the grid con- 
denser and to adjust the valve so that 
no rectification takes place in the first 
tube. In this case high frequency 
currents are induced back. Another 
valve is then used to detect these oscil- 
lations that has a grid condenser in its 
circuit. 

Another method of inductive feed- 
back is shown in figure 2. Here the 
telephone receivers are so connected 
that they form part of both plate and 
grid circuits, acting as an impedance 
coupling or a one-to-one transformer. 
This method of securing regeneration 
does not permit any control by the op- 
erator and unless additional features 
are added other methods are better 
suited to amateur needs. 




















Inductive feed-back circuits 
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cated — part of which, of course, goes 
back through the tube again. The plate 
current then increases until some fac- 
tor in the circuit limits the output and 
the action becomes steady. This lim- 
iting factor may be the vacuum tube 
itself, the resistance of the associate 
circuits or the telephone receivers. The 
result is that the signal is amplified 
many times the normal amount and 
much greater distanees are attained. 
Inaudible signals without regeneration 
sometimes become very strong with 
regenerative circuits. 

An additional feature in regenera- 
tive receivers is that tuning is very 
much sharper. The reason for part 
of this is that the decrement of the 
receiver is lowered. When a certain 
transmitting set is heard on a wide 
range of wavelengths it is ordinarily set 
down as having a broad wave. How- 


ever, the decrement of the receiving 
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Capacitive coupling feed-back circuits 


distorted signals with an unnatural 
tone. 

Two things must be considered : The 
polarity of the currents so applied back 
on the-grid at each instant must be 
the same as that due to the incoming 
signal currents, and the amount of 
coupling must be less than that neces- 
sary to produce stable and continuous 
oscillations (singing) which would 
continue after the signal wave had 


stopped. 

One of the best-known methods to 
obtain regeneration utilizes the induct- 
ive feed-back circuit. This scheme is 
shown in figure 1. The oscillations in 
the plate circuit for the most part have 
the same frequency as the group fre- 
quency of the transmitting set if the 
valve is adjusted properly. The coil 
L, is in series with the telephone re- 
ceivers and induces a current to either 
the antenna or secondary circuits as 
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FIG. 4 


A capacitive coupling method is 
shown in figure 3, where a variable 
condenser is connected across the grid 
and the plate of the valve. The size 
of this condenser depends largely upon 
the range of wavelengths desired. A 
condenser having a maximum capaci- 
tance of .0004 mfd. will be suitable for 
a receiver up to 3,600 meters wave- 
length. It should have a very low 
minimum capacity or else provision 
must be made to disconnect both sides 
from the circuit when regeneration is 
not required. This condenser will af- 
fect the wavelength — especially on 
short-wave receivers — so that retun- 
ing is necessary each time the coupling 
is varied. This effect brings it into 
disfavor with many experimenters for 
short-wave receivers. 

Another type of capacitive coupling 
is shown in figure 4. In this circuit 
two condensers: are connected in se- 
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ries across the plate and grid of the 
valve and the midpoint between them 
is connected to the filament. Some- 
times both condensers are mounted on 
the same shaft and operated by one 
knob. In this case the capacity of one 
condenser may be increased while the 
capacity of the other is decreased at 
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It is generally conceded that for 
short-wave receivers the tuned plate 
system of regeneration is best suited 
to the needs of the average experi- 
menter. This system is shown by a 
representative circuit in figure 5. The 
variable inductance is used to tune 
the plate circuit to the frequency of 
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static field between the plate and fila- 
ment within the tube. This variation 
of grid potential acts to produce re- 
generation in the same way as with 
other systems. In building this circuit 
the inductances should be somewhat 
larger than the secondary, of the tuner 
—if tuning is aided in the secondary 
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the same rate. The plates of these 
condensers are preferably designed so 
that the capacity across the pair re- 
mains as nearly constant as possible 
with whatever adjustment each indi- 
vidual condenser has. In this way 
the regeneration adjustment does not 
detune the circuit as much. The mini- 
mum wavelength, however, is in- 
creased since the effect is the same as 
if a single fixed condenser is placed 
across the tuning condenser in the sec- 
ondary circuit. 

Condenser C, may be fixed and the 
coupling controlled by varying the 
bridging condenser across the plate 
circuit. When the latter condenser is 
at its maximum capacity the regenera- 
tion is at a minimum. It may have a 
maximum capacity of .cor to .002 
mfd. for wavelengths up to 3,500 
meters. 
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A tuned-plate circuit and the ultraudion circuit 


the igcoming waves. Ordinarily the 
capacitance of the receiver cord will 
act as a condenser shunting the high 
impedance telephone receivers or often 
a small fixed or variable condenser is 
added at that place. The inductance 
is preferably of the variometer 
type. Tuning the plate circuit to the 
incoming waves is in itself instrumen- 
tal in increasing the strength of the 
signals barring any regenerative ef- 
fects. When a potential is applied to 
the grid by an incoming wave the 
plate current suddenly increases or 
decreases as in the case of any vacuum 
tube receiver circuit. This change in 
plate current will induce a potential 
across the inductance L which will op- 
pose the potential of the plate battery. 
This will have the effect of momentar- 
ily changing the potential on the grid 
since the grid is located in the electro- 
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circuit with the aid of a variable con- 
denser across the tuner — since the 
capacity in the plate circuit is much 
smaller. 

One of the first methods of regen- 
eration used is the ultraudion system 
shown in figure 6. Its main feature 
is that it can be used without the use 
of any auxiliary equipment in the cir- 
cuit. Ordinarily it is best adapted for 
long-wave receivers only. A further 
advantage is that the circuit may be 
readily changed back to a non-regen- 
erative circuit if desired. As shown 
by the diagram the wire that usually 
connects from the secondary of the 
receiving tuner to the filament is con- 
nected instead to the plate. In many 
sets best results are obtained with one 
side of the filament grounded. Its ac- 
tion is not unlike that of the capaci- 
tive coupling of figure 4. 


A Low Voltage Radiophone 


limited means the writer for a 

long time allowed himself to be 
scared out of owning a radiophone by 
the high-cost-of-plate voltage “bug- 
aboo.” A little experimenting has 
given the writer a radiophone that 
gives good speech at two miles, with 
the receiving station using one tube in 
a regenerative hookup. e total cost 
of the set would be about thirty dol- 
lars if everything had to be bought, 
— a real amateur can get it for much 
ess. 

Figure 1 shows a familiar circuit 
that has been found to be very satis- 
factory, being easily handled and 
stable and efficient in operation. It 
gives nearly twice the antenna current 
of any other circuit tried. 

Two Radiotron U.V.-201 tubes in 
parallel with a plate voltage of 100 
os an antenna current of .2 ampere. 

ilament current is kept at 1.1 am- 

peres. This does not overload the 


ie common with many amateurs of 





tubes in any way and they should give 
good long service. 

Plate voltage is supplied by stand- 
ard three-cell flashlight batteries. The 
life of these batteries can be materially 
increased by removing the cells from 


or cases if assembled untreated will 
absorb moisture, and at twenty or more 
volts leakage will become a serious 
matter, as regards the life of the bat- 
tery. The writer has a 22% volt bat- 
tery assembled in this way that has 
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Hook-up of the low-voltage radiophone 


the paper cases and coating all the 
outside of every cell, except contact 
points, with air drying insulating var- 
nish. Treat the paper cases in the 
same manner, inside and out. Varnish 
the box or rack employed for holding 
the assembled battery. The paper tubes 


been in use for two years and four 
months and is apparently still good for 
some time. For a modulation trans- 
former the writer is using a Wayne 
bell ringing transformer 110/12 volts, 
stepped up. At 125 volts the writer 
has obtained .3 ampere in the antenna. 
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A Shielded Short-Wave Receiving Set 


in tuning, and difficulty in pre- 

venting a multi-stage receiver- 
amplifier set from howling, will admit 
that anything which will help elimi- 
nate trouble of this nature will be 
heartily welcome. Shielding, if prop- 
erly carried out in a set, will go so far 
in this direction that it will amply re- 
pay one for the small amount of extra 


A LL of us who have had trouble 
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work necessary to include it in a set. 
[f improperly used, however, it may 
cause so much loss in the efficiency of 
a set as to make it worse than useless. 

The set described herein was con- 
structed after a study of capacity ef- 
fects between different parts of the cir- 
cuit, and advantage is taken of shield- 
ing in the mounting. The strength of 
the received signals is equal to that on 
a previous set constructed from the 
same equipment, minus the shielding. 

First we shall consider the type of 
circuit which has been found admira- 
bly suited to shielding. It is to be un- 
derstood, however, that the apparatus 
for any of the popular types of re- 
‘eiving circuits may be mounted in a 
shielded cabinet provided certain pre- 
cautions are observed in arranging the 
apparatus. 

Referring to the circuit diagram in 
figure 1 it will be noted that one side 
of the primary Lp, the secondary 
Ls, and the feed-back inductances Lf 
are connected to ground through jacks. 
With this arrangemerft maximum effi- 
ciency is obtained on the short wave- 
lengths for which the set was primar- 
ily designed. The jacks in the circuit 
permit an external tuner for longer 
wavelengths to be easily connected 
Such a tuner when used should have 
each of its three coils so connected to 
a separate plug that when the three 
plugs are inserted into the proper 
jacks the coils of the external tuner 
will be connected in series, thus aid- 
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ing the corresponding coil in the regu- 
lar tuner. It is obvious that the jacks 
and plugs thus used do introduce a 
certain amount of capacity across each 
of the external tuning coils. However, 
the effect of this will be negligible at 
the longer wavelengths, provided too 
much extra capacity is not introgluced 
by the leads from the plugs to the ex- 
ternal tuner. The positions of the 
primary and secondary condensers are 
such that when changed they affeot 
the entire primary and secondary in- 
ductances, whether the external tuner 
is used or not. 

ln order to prevent the voice cur- 
rents from being shunted through the 
feed-back coil to ground and to pre- 
vent the B battery from being shorted, 
a small fixed condenser is connected 
between the plate of the tube and the 
feed-back coil. When reception is tak- 
ing place at a two-hundred-meter 
wavelength, this condenser with a value 
of .0005 mf. offers approximately 200 
ohms impedance of the radio fre- 
quency, which is negligible in this 
circuit. The same value of capacity 
at average voice frequency, 800 
cycles, offers approximately 400,000 
ohms impedance, so that it should 
function very satisfactorily. Con- 
nected in series with the plate of the 
tube and the phones or primary of the 
inter-stage transformer and B battery 
is an inductance of approximately 
003 henry. At the radio frequency 
for two hundred meters this offers 
28,260 ohms impedance, and at the 
average voice frequency of 800 cycles 


. the impedance is of the order of 15 
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Now for a few points to be observed 
in the mechanical ‘construction of the 
set. The back side of the bakelite 
panel for the set is covered with a 
layer of brass a few thousandths of 
an inch thick. In this connection, a 
solid panel of metal, either aluminum, 
brass or copper, could be used very 
nicely in place of the bakelite panel. 
The face could be finished black or 





Figure 3 — Manner of 
mounting coils 


as desired. In order to mount rheo- 
stats, switches, jacks, etc., it would be 
necessary. to cut an opening in the 
metal: and mount a small piece of 
bakelite or hard rubber over the open- 
ing by means of small screws or 
brads. The usual drillings could be 
made in this piece of bakelite for the 
switch points, etc. In the set con- 
structed the metal covering on the 
back was cut out around the openings 
in the panel where contact points, 
switch rods, etc., were to be mounted 


through the panel. 
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H Figure 1— Circuit diagram 
her of the shielded short-wave 
SS receiving set 


ohms, so that it serves the punpose of 
preventing the radio frequency from 
being shunted to ground through the 
capacity of the telephone cord or 
through the internal capacity of the 
inter-stage transformer. At the same 
time the effect on voice frequencies is 
negligible. 
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The primary and secondary con- 
densers were each mounted on a 
small sub-panel of bakelite, which in 
turn was mounted on the back of the 
main panel in such a manner that the 
nearest surfaces of the two panels 
were separated by one inch. The man- 
ner of mounting this panel is shown 
. 
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in figure 2. The shaft on which the 
movable plates are mounted runs 
through to the face of the panel and 
is equipped with the usual dial and 
knob and is conected directly to 
ground on the shielding. 

The primary inductance is wound 
on ai piece of bakelite tubing 312 inch- 
es in diameter. The winding consists 
of 65 turns of No. 24 D.C.C. wire 
with taps at the rsth, 25th, 35th, 45th, 
55th, and 65th turns. Inside of this 
tube is mounted a wooden variometer 
rotor which is three-sixteenth of an 
inch smaller in diameter than the in- 
side of the tube. The winding on this 
wooden rotor consists of 28 turns of 
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No. 24 D.C.C. wire and forms one- 


‘half of the secondary inductance. The 


feed back, or “tickler” coil, consists 
of 35 turns of No. 24 D.C.C. wire on 
a second piece of bakelite tubing the 
same size as used for the primary in- 
ductance, and is mounted at right an- 
gles to the primary. Inside of this is 
a second wooden rotor identical with 
the one mentioned above. The wind- 
ing on this rotor consists of 30 turns 
of No. 24 D.C.C. wire and constitutes 
the second half of the secondary in- 
ductance. Both of the stationary coils 
mentioned above are mounted as 
shown in figure 3. This provides a 
certain spacing between the conduct- 
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ors which form the winding on the 
lower side of the coil and the shield- 
ing. This spacing should be at least 
one-half inch in order to reduce ca- 
pacity effects. For the radio frequency 
choke Le a 400-turn hhoney-comb coil 
was found satisfactory. 

All the wiring on the set was done 
with No. 14 hard drawn copper wire 
covered with varnished sleeving, ex- 
cept the leads to the variometer ro- 
tors, which were of flexible stranded 
wire with a braided covering. All the 
wiring should be kept at a reason- 
able distance from the shielding in 
order to avoid any noticeable capacity 
effects. 


Suggestions on C.W. Circuits 


N page 43 of the October, 1921, 

issue of THE Wrrevess AGE, 
appears a hook-up and descrip- 

tion of a “C.W. Transmitter” that can 
be made to function infinitely better. 
The main disadvantage of the cir- 
cuit shown lies in the fact that the 
author has provided no means for pre- 
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to the filament, is prevented from flow- 
ing into the antenna and ground and 
is, of course, totally lost as far as 
transmission is concerned. For that 
reason, a choke “K” of approximately 
1.3 millihenries has been added and 
for transmission on 200 meters, this 
size choke is highly efficient. 


13 tilli- henras 


spondent for the simple reason that 
when the key is raised, the oscillations 
immediately stop and the plate cur- 
rent (and grid current) increases any- 
where from 2 to 4 or § times its nor- 
mal value. The writer. has known the 
grids of certain tubes to actually melt 
when operated with the key in the grid 
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venting the high-frequency current in 
the oscillating circuit (between plate 
and grid), from backing up through 
the high-potential source to the fila- 
ment. By preventing this, the author 
would have been able to obtain a con- 
siderably greater antenna current. The 
complete hook-up, made more efficient, 
is shown in figure 1. 

In figure 2, which shows only the 
two circuits, the oscillating and the 
output, any current from the oscillat- 
ing circuit that finds its way back 
through the source of high potential 
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The sole purpose of condenser C-3 
in your correspondent’s diagram is to 
prevent the high potential from reach- 
ing the plates of his variable conden- 
ser, C-1. Since the greater the capac- 
ity of a condenser the more easily 
will the high-frequency current pass 
through it at any specific wavelength, 
this condenser should be large with re- 
spect to the coupling condenser, C-1. 
In no case should it have a capacity 
less than .o05 mfd. 

It is not advisable to place the key in 
the grid leak as shown by your corre- 


Fig. 4 


circuit. The most approved place for 
the key is in the negative lead of the 
high potential, as shown in figure 4. 
When thus connected and the key re- 
leased, the oscillations immediately 
cease as before, and the plate, or space, 
current returns to zero. 

The value of the resistance “R” in 
figure 4 should be variable and should 
be increased with an increase of plate 
potential. 5,000 ohms is approximate- 
ly correct for a plate eo. of 300 
volts when using a W.E. “E” tube as 
oscillator. 
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HE committee which was appointed some 
time ago by the Postmaster-General of 
Great Britain to investigate the advisability 
of allowing the amateurs of the British Isles 
greater privileges has decided to make some 
radical changes in the present regulations, all 
in favor of the amateur. 
For one thing, a wave-length of 440 meters 
has been sanctioned for amateur transmis- 
sion, in addition to 180 and 1,000 meters pre- 
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viously authorized. Amateur installations 
devoted to receiving only will hereafter be 
exempt from inspection, and all restrictions 
as to the size of receiving aerials are re- 
moved. No change in the regulation regard- 
ing power was made and the provision of 
10 watts input still stands. 

The committee reported further that it de- 
sired to give amateurs all the freedom which 
was compatible with public interest. This 
may, or may not, mean an increased power 
allowance. a & 

ADIO amateurs of St. Louis gave an. in- 

teresting demonstration receritly when 
station KSD was silent for five minutes to 
allow the president of the St. Louis Radio 
Association, Dr. Charles L. Klenk, to make 
a statement concerning the drive for increased 
membership and to explain the benefits it 
offers to all interested in wireless. To il- 
lustrate one of the functions of the associa- 
tion—air traffic rules—and to show what 
might result without thesé regulations, Dr. 
Klenk asked all sending stations, at the end 
of his address, to operate for two minutes 
under full power. 

No sooner had Dr. Klenk given the word 
than transmitters were busy with interna- 
tional code signals. Rotary spark gaps, CW 
outfits and the smaller spark coils all joined 
in a bedlam of dots and dashes. At the end 
of two minutes the confusion ceased and the 
regular program o a, wane resumed. 


J E. MARTINEAU, chancellor of Pu- 


* laski County, Arkansas, in refusing to 
grant an injunction against two radio enthu- 


nd 


F. Wareing, 
I. H. Sestites 


siasts—father and son—ruled that an ama- 
teur radio station is not a nuisance, accord- 
ing to a dispatch. 

Several persons, seeking the injunction, 
complained of buzzing noises interfering 
with their sleep between 9 p. m. and 7 a. m., 
when the radio plant was alleged to be in 
operation. 

The chancellor held that the noise is one 
that persons must become accustomed to. 


first left to ri E. 
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The revised by-laws were adopted. 

Final arrangements were made to have 
the complete radio telephone transmitter and 
receiver in operation at the next meeting. 

committee was formed to visit and 
assist the novice who is having difficulty with 
his apparatus. The following were named 
to serve on this committee: H. L. Buskey, 
M. W. Barrett, D. F. Fisher. 

The subject of local interference was 
given a lengthy discussion and brought out 
the fact that the receiver using the oscil- 
lating audion is one of the worst offenders. 

Many technical subjects were discussed. 
The most prominent speakers were L. H. 
Gilpin, M. Ferris, A. A. Kubiac. 

The association will hold its regular meet- 
ings every Wednesday evening in the head- 
quarters at 222 Brewer street, Norfolk, Va. 


V V 

Wits the installation of a code school, 
the Louisville Radio Club promises to 
become one of the leading local civic organi- 
zations. The club, which was formed re- 
cently by a few radio enthusiasts, now has 
a membership of more than seventy, and 
new applications for membership are coming 

mm at every meeting. 
The club was organized through the ef- 
forts of W. A. Link, president of the H. C. 
Tafel Company, 236 West Jefferson street, 


Transmitting and receiving equipment of uP. oouse and operated by Oscar A. Chamberlain, 


HE first meeting of the Hampton Roads, 

Va., Radio Association was marked by an 
attendance greater than any previous gath- 
ering of the association, and the increasing 
interest of the public in radio affairs was 
evidenced by the unusual number of vis- 
itors present. Many new members were en- 
roll 
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who sent notices to a number of radio oper- 
ators in the city asking them to attend a 

for the purpose of organizing a 
ore By More than twenty-five radio fans 
attended the opening meeting and decided to 
organize the club on a semi-technical and 
social basis, and to include everyone who has 
a desire to become familiar with radio. 
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A committee, composed of J. B. Riley, 
George DuR. Farleigh, Carl Pflum, F. L. 
Sparr and J. N. Rufiner, was appointed to 
draw up a set of by-laws and rules and pre- 
sent them for adoption at the first regular 
meeting, which was held April 3. A con- 
stitution was adopted and officers for the 
coming year were elected, after which Mr. 
Link donated a room on the second floor of 
the H. C. Tafel Company Building to the 
club, to be used as a temporary clubroom. 

Officers of the organization who were 
elected are J. B. Riley, president; George 
DuR. Farleigh, vice president ; C. E. Weigel, 
secretary and treasurer; R. L. Mercke, chair- 
man of the membership committee; Jack 
Ward, chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and John L. Green, chairman of the 
engineering committee. 


4 vAN 


HE bi-monthly meeting of the Radio 

Club of Long Island in the rooms of the 
Plaza Business School, 257 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City, was attended by 
fifty members. A new constitution was 
adopted. 

In the drawing for a complete radio out- 
fit, the holder of the lucky ticket was Jo- 
seph Levine. Refreshments were served by 
the entertainment committee. 

During the luncheon, tickets were sold for 
a “Blind Horse,” which proved to be a radio 
receiving vacuum tube, and it was won by 
Lyman J. Wiggin of Elmhurst. 

Many interesting and humorous radio sto- 
T/a\'' TYQN7@V1 ON ON /@\1'70\1' 7aVi'7@\ Ye 7@\176\1 Ya\l aX eX av a9 ries were told by Dr. Miller and other 
wd et 7. Somers. Yee 


T. JONES, of New Orleans, has sev- 

¢ ered his connection with the Shipping 
Board as radio supervisor, Gulf Division, 
LEARN THE CODE | 2-252 
d partment of the Electric Supply Com- 


pany of that city. 


THIS SUMMER * 


FATHER and his son = dead and 
Get all the fun there is to be had from your wireless set. Learn to ine Finny of y A er, aes 


read the dots and dashes and double your pleasure. in a tragedy brought on when a radio aerial 
crossed a 2,200-volt electric wire at Cleve- 


e e land, O. 
The Marconi-Victor Records The dead are Carl Braun, 48 years old, and 
. : ‘ : : his son, Henry, 15. The injured lad is Har- 
Provide the ideal instruction. land Leber, 15. The tragedy resulted from 
the haste of four boys to set up a home- 
SIX DOUBLE FACED RECORDS-TWELVE LESSONS made receiving set to hear the local concert 
. i oung Braun, ai y Car gstreet, 
From the alphabet to press and code work. Actual operating condi- - 17, had attached the aerial of the set to the 
; ; ; chimney o raun home and thrown it 
tions reproduced. Satisfaction guaranteed. over a high- tension electric wie. Disregar Hy 
ing warnings 0 gstreet to let the aerial 
ce: $5.00 per set alone until he had tied a rope to it, young 
on Braun = Leber gree the aerial, ye 
326 while friction of the aerial had rubbed o' 

Wireless P ress, ap NEW YORK the insulation of the electric wire. A flash 

of flame followed. Young Braun was in- 
stantly killed. His father rushed to rescue 
him. He, too, died within a few minutes. 








Prize Contest Announcement 


The subject for the new prize contest of our | Many broadcasting 
| 
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year-round series is: listeners are not in a 
position to erect out- 


INDOOR ANTENNA WITH | ree serials and have 
CRYSTAL SET | not a large amount 


of money available to 
IuLy 1. 1922 buy a very elaborate 
, set. Some of the boys 
have been getting ex- 
Contestants are requested to submit articles | cellent results with in- 
at the earliest practical date. door antenna and 
Prize winning articles will appear in the | crystal sets and we 
September, 1922, issue. want this explained in 
All manuscripts should be addressed to the | detail for the new 
Contest Epiror oF THE Wrretess Ace. | >roadcasting listeners. 
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RIZE CONTEST Sts Ore reeree. on the qunbies announced above 

are judged by the Editors of THE WIRELESS AGE from the viewpoint of the 

ingeniousness of the idea Peas. its practicability and aspen a me 
and clearness in description. Literary ability is not needed, 
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and crewing | os taken into account. Finished drawings are a Mg coming “Gadhen will 


do. Conte: to everybody. The closing date is given in th ve announcement. 
THE WIRELES S AGE will award the following prizes: First Prize, $10.00; Second 
cor $5.00; Third Prize, $3.00, in addition to the regular space rate paid for technical 
articles. 
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Leash to Sual dew Code ln Hell the ‘Time 


With the Genuine IMPROVED 


MARTIN VIBROPLEX 


Semi-Automatic Telegraphic Sending Machine 
With the easy-to-operate Improved Martin Vibroplex you can learn to send the Code in hali =~ 
the — that it = ae you on the old key. It will enable you to quickly and easily qualify 
asag Code sen 
wan vn crancmits clearer one 2 age sll sponte than is possible on na old oa. It atte The Vibroplex is used by Code Instruc- 
long u s everywhere. you want tors Radio Dense % 
bt be — as a good code os Bevel a Vibroplex. You'll wonder how you ever got along Ag M gy wontons a rs a 
a nulvpet fo — ound F htaros — tenet ed Foremost School for Instruction in Radio 
Get Your Order in NOW! Prompt Shipment. Telegraphy, in Teaching Code Reception. 
JAPANNED BASE... .$17 NICKEL-PLATED BASE... .$19 Order NOW! 


Money Order or Registered Mail J. B ALBRIGHT 
THE VIBROPLEX CO., Inc., Dept. WA, 825 Broadway, NEW YORK ‘frabebbent. 





























EXPERIMENTERS’ 


W radio organization has been or- 
at San Francisco. It is called 


recently at the I. O. O. F. Hall at 

Grove and Nineteenth streets, Oakland. 

Tentative plans as drawn up at the first 
gathering state that any person over 18 
years of age, of good character and inter- 
ested in radio in keeping with the intentions 
of the organization is eligible to membership. 

The officers elected were as follows: 

F. A. Brandis, president; C. Eiferle, vice 
president; A. Monteiro, secretary and 
treasurer, and C. Poage, sergeant-at-arms. 


Ac 


HE following officers have been elected 

by the Radio Association of Greater New 
York: A. K. Ransom, president; H. Bent- 
man, first vice president; H. Cervantes, sec- 
ond vice president; Miss M. L. Powers, re- 
cording secretary; R. H. Strahlman, corre- 
sponding secretary; E. Wilbur, sergeant-at- 
arms, and M. Hendricks, treasurer. Meet- 
ings are held every Monday night at 8 
o’clock at the Fort Washington Branch, Pub- 
lic Library, No. 535 West One Hundred and 
Seventy-ninth street. 


4a A 


AN invitation to the public to listen in on 
broadcasting programmes is extended by 
the Hudson City Radio Club, Inc., No. 37 
Sherman avenue, Jersey City, N. J. The 

club rooms are open daily from 9 a. m. to 
10 p. m. A regular business meeting, held 
once a month, is open to members only. The 
club’s call number is 2CBK. The station 
operates every night from 10:30 to 12 and 
would like to hear from persons who hear 
the signals, as a new broadcasting device is 
being tested. Write or phone Webster 4388. 


Applications for membership should be ad-. 


dressed to Harry A. Bremer, secretary. 
A A 


OLLOWING are the prize winners of 
the radio show held recently aw Newark, 
N. J., by the Newark, N. J, 

1: Most unique set: Ralph H. MR 185 
Milford avenue. Mr. Dixon made a model 
automobile, one of the most remarkable 
features of the show, and mounted a work- 
ing set on it. 

2. Smallest working set: John M. Bien, 
16 Sunset avenue. 
inch square, worked perfectly, and was all 
hand-made. 

3. Most efficient crystal detector: C. John- 
son, 83 Third avenue. 

4. Most home-made parts: 
Rodriguez, 725 High street. 

5. Most efficient vacuum tube receiver. 
Roscoe D. Conklin, 259 Westfield avenue, 
Elizabeth. 

6. Most efficient vacuum tube receiver 
with amplifier: C. H. Lane, 465 Clifton 
avenue. 

7. Best radio frequency receiver: Gaston 
de Requier, 209 Lake avenue, Lyndhurst. 

8. Best regenerating set: Rudolph Knapp, 
Cedar G 

9. Best set by Boy Scout: 

Droughn, 15 Coledge place. 

10. Best set in show: Lysander E. Wright, 

Jr., 567 William street, East Orange. 
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HE Nashville, Tenn., Radio Club held a 
meeting recently at the Y. M. C. A. and 
discussed at length plans for interesting a 
greater number of people in the city in the 
wonders of radio and providing them with 
cnet advice and instruction along such 
ines. 
The radio club also expects to appoint 
educational, electric and publicity commit- 
tees within a short time and to secure a 


J. Horacio 


Henry 


This set measured one . 


competent man for inspector. There are 
no fees connected with membership in the 
radio club and there will likely be no charge 
for instruction. The officers are E. L. Spain, 
president; McGregor Smith, vice president, 
and Joseph eae aia ei and treasurer. 


HE Radio Club of the Schenectady Y. M. 

C. A. met with Leroy D. Lester and 
Wendell King of the research department of 
the al Electric Company and member 
ot nion College Radio Club. At this 
ti plan of the executive committee to 
) a three-unit set, which would com- 
minicate ‘with stations at Washington, D. C., 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and all within a thou- 
sand mile radius, was approved. This set 
will be purchased at once and installed by 
Mr. King, the expense being borne jointly 
by the Radio Club and the Men’s Brother- 
hood of the Y 
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HE Belmar, N. J., Radio Club held its 
meeting Friday evening, March 31, at 
the home of Chester R. Davison, the club’s 
secretary. The early evening was 
to business, after which refreshments were 
served by Mrs. Davison. The remainder of 
the evening was — * sociability. 


THE regular meeting of the Chester, Pa., 
Radio Club was held on April 14. A com- 
plete discussion on crystal circuits was given 
by H. McFadden. Committees were ap- 
pointed to take care of various subjects, such 
as procuring speakers and formulating by- 
laws. Mr ions was appointed chairman of 
publicity and Mr. McFadden chairman of 
rules. It was decided that the name of the 
organization be the Chester Radio Club. 


The officers elected for the year are: Mr. 


Bell, president; R. Webster, vice president; 
R. Reis, secretary-treasurer. 
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The complete line, which en- 
gineers have pronounced the 
best on the market and in full 
keeping with the high stand- 
ard of all “Firco” products. 

99% Sterling Silver Contacts 
with nickel-silver springs. Try 
them out and test against 
others and note particularly 
their resiliency and perfect 
contact. 








FIRCO BULL DOG [PLUGS 
(Use with Firco Jacks) 


**The Harder You Pull, the 
Tighter It Grips’’ 
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The one plug that yor DO NOT 
4 need a screw-driver or soldering iron 
] to connect. 








For Immediate Delivery 


FIRCO JACK PRICES 
Single Circuit open 
Single Circuit closed .. 
Double Circuit closed ....... 


3 Spring Automatic Filament 
Control 


1,00 


5 Spring Automatic Filament 
Control 


At your local dealer or write us 
direct for name of nearest jobber. 











709 SIXTH AVENUE 





JOHN FIRTH & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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CHICAGO radio fan made a set and 
then discovered his landlord would not 
let him put up an aerial. 

The landlord has no rules against screen- 
ing the windows, however, and this gave the 
radio bug his chance. He screened the win- 
dow with copper mesh wire, properly insu- 
lated, hitched his lead to it, and says he 
hears “everything.” 


HE Harrisburg, Pa., Radio Club has 
adopted the following rules and regu- 
lations : 

“In order to give due consideration to the 
man who listens only to radio broadcasts, all 
amateurs’ operating transmitters will refrain 
from using same during a period from 7:30 
p. m. to 10 p. m. 

“Licensed spark C. W., or phone sets will 
have the air from 10 p. m. These stations 
will be arranged alphabetically by the Har- 
risburg Radio Club and the said transmitters 
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will state ‘the number of messages they 
have to transmit. This is for the purpose 
of having them get lined up on the evening 
relays. 

“The period from 10.15 p. m. to 10.45 p. m. 
is for all spark coils only. During this 
time no Rock Crushers, CW, or phones will 
answer if called. This is to give the spark 
coils the time to work each other without 
interference. 

“The period from 10.45 p. m. to 2 a. m. 
will be for the high-powered stations only, 
and the spark coils will absolutely stop trans- 
mitting at this period unless said coil wishes 
to talk with a said high-powered station. 

“The period from 2 a. m. until the suc- 
ceeding afternoon at 4 o'clock will be turned 
over to every transmitter; i. e., free air. 


“From 4 p. m. until 6 p.m. the spark coils 


will be given an opportunity for local work 
referred to in paragraph three. 








and lost! 


as the manufacturer tells you. 
limits are extremely narrow. 


and secure satisfactory results. 


Filament voltmeter. 


available? 


Here’s Your Trouble — 


When your tube burns out before it has given you its normal 
service, you know it’s been overloaded. 

When you fail to secure good results from the use of your tubes 
you know you are not using them correctly. 

If you’ve been regulating your current by the degree of illumi- 
nation of the filament you've simply “taken a long chance”’— 


Here’s Your Remedy 


Every make of tube should be operated at some specific voltage, 
Don’t GUESS at this voltage—its 
Install a 





Model 301 


Filament Voltmeter 
and you can quickly establish and maintain exactly the proper 
voltage, prevent premature burn-outs, increase the life of your tubes 


One burned-out tube will almost pay the cost of a Weston 


Is it reasonable to continue your high tube replacement expense and 
unsatisfactory service when so simple and certain a remedy is so easily 








juable to-owners of 


Our Circular “J” describes in detail Weston Filament Voltmeters and other important 
instruments inval d 
for a copy without delay, if your dealer cannot supply you. 


recei and transmitting sets. Sen 
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27 Weston Avenue, Waverly Park, Newark, N. J. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
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“From 6 p. m. to 7.30 p. m. will be open 
for high power stations who wish to trans- 
mit to local amateurs or any other work.” 
Note: The high-powered station will be 
designated as those who have at any time 
worked outside the city, a distance of twenty 
miles or more. 

“These rules will apply Sunday as well 
as weekdays.” 
A A 


HE latest radio “bug” to announce that 

he is the proud possessor of the smallest 
radio outfit in the world, is Alfred J. Di 
Giovanni, a 14-year-old freshman in the 
Union high school of Knoxville, Pa. His 
outfit is less than one inch square, not much 
larger than a nickel, but it is claimed to have 
recorded distinctly the programs broadcasted 
by the large broadcasting stations in East 
Pittsburgh, which is about fifteen miles from 
Di Giovanni’s home. 

A A 


O matter what else you do, don’t try to 

receive during an electrical storm. 
Ground your antenna and sit back in the 
knowledge that no lightning is going to burn 
out your set and possibly your house. 


raN A 


EMBERS of the Caldwell, N. J., High 

School Radio Club have been busy 
assembling their new receiving set, recently 
purchased from the appropriation made 
them by the Board of Education. It con- 
sists of a Simplex short wave tuner, with 
one step of amplification. The balance of 
the fund will be used to install a 5-watt 
C. W. transmitting set. 

The club has been allotted separate quar- 
ters in the school building in which to in- 
stall their station and hold their meetings, 
and the association is altogether in a flour- 


a: 


HE 100 watt C. W. station of C. J. 

Dow, Mani, Hawaii, has recently been 

in communication with several amateur sta- 
tions on the Pacific Coast. 
A A 


NE 5 watt transmitting tube is used at 
Amateur Station 8 BO, of Detroit, 
which has been heard frequently of late by 
Lawrence Mott, Station 6 XAD, on Catalina 
Island, Calif. Mr. Mott has also frequently 
heard Station 8 HJ, Elmira, N. Y. The 
latter station uses a 10 watt transmitter. 


a.'sS 


ALPH SHOWERS, Shelbyville, Ind., 

made a dictaphone record of a concert 
from Detroit, recently, then played it on 
the Dictaphone the next day, for the benefit 
of his family. 


‘ishing condition. 


A A 


MATEUR radio operators at Norfolk, 
Va., are admonished by Admiral A. C. 
Dillingham, Director of Public Safety, that 
it is necessary to obtain a permit from the 
city electrical department before installing 
wireless apparatus. This permit is easily ob- 
tainable by application to the department. 
This requirement is a _ fire-prevention 
measure, and applies more directly to trans- 
mitting apparatus rather than to receiving 
sets. The reason, as explained by the elec- 
tric officials of the city, is that it is neces- 
sary for wires to be grounded when install- 
ing transmitting apparatus, and in view of 
this fact such wires may prove a hazard in 
time of electrical storms. 
A A 


HIEVES broke into the offices and 

storerooms of the Central Electric and 
Lock Company, 1309 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, recently, and stole materials valued at 
$2,000, including much radio apparatus. 
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HE prize of $25 offered by the Detroit 
Radio Show officials for the best home- 
made set by girls was won by Miss Betty 
Rothfus, 10, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
G. C. Rotfus, Henry Clay Hotel. 

Her set is built of two cigar boxes, some 
wire and odds and ends of metal. 

The prize for the most novel set made by 
girls was awarded to Marjorie Simpson, 13, 
of 277 Palmer Park boulevard, Highland 
Park, whose set was so arranged as to be 
carried in a small g. 

Cameron J. Bastel, 13, of 63 Edgewood 
avenue, won the prize for the best radio out- 
fit constructed by boys. 

A practical radio set built in a tiny snuff- 
box won the prize for the most novel set 
made by boys for Marion H. Korreck, 3389 
Warren avenue East. 

A A 


RVING ENGLE DEVENDORF, 8-year- 

old cub boy scout, enrolled recently with 
the Extension Division of the University of 
California for the radio course being given 
in Oakland by Herbert E. Metcalf, radio 
expert. 

With the young radio fan was his grand- 
father, Dr. Theodore Engle, of 1531 Tacoma 
avenue, Berkeley, who also wished to regis- 
ter for the instruction. Young Irving has 
read all the material he could get hold of on 
the subject of radio and talks fluently about 
wave lengths, receiving sets, and antennas. 
He will be the youngest member in the 


group. 
A A 


ADIO STATION 3AOD owned and 
operated by Richard W. Delmotte, Har- 
risburg, Pa., has done excellent work lately. 
Three means of transmission are used. 
They are CW, ICW and wireless telephone. 
A Radio Corporation transformer furnishes 
7.5 volts for the filament, and 550 volts for 
the plate. The high-tension A. C. is recti- 
fied by an aluminum electrolytic rectifier. 
Four five-watt power tubes are used as os- 
cillators. The usual filter system is used 
and consists of a Tuska inductance, Clapp- 
Eastham balanced condenser, a Clapp-East- 
ham thermocouple type O, one ampere, a 
Roller-Smith 0-4 ampere meter, and an 0-500 
milli-ammeter. The apparatus is mounted 
on a heavy bakelite panel. A desk transmit- 
ter is used for radiophone speech, and a trans- 


mitter has been put into a Victrola to broad-~ 


cast music. 

The receiver is one of the well-known 
Westinghouse type RC receiver, which con- 
sists of a single circuit tuner, and a detector 
and two step amplifier. Brandes Navy re- 
ceivers are used and several extra pairs have 
been installed for the convenience of visitors. 
The Marconi VTs are used for long distance 
relay work, the three tubes taking only one 
ampere at four volts. Although these tubes 
are efficient they will not give sufficient am- 
plification of radiophone concerts from the 
different broadcasting stations sufficient to be 
heard all over the house. In order to over- 
come this, two five-watt power tubes are used 
as amplifiers. The output of these tubes is 
fed to a type R-13 Magnavox. When using 
the two five-watt tubes and Magnavox the 
music and speeches from Pittsburgh, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., and various other stations are 
plainly heard throughout the house. The 
direct current for the tubes and Magnavox 
comes from both an eight-volt, 140-ampere 
Exide Navy battery, and a four-volt, 280-am- 
pere hour battery. 
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T the regular meeting of the New Haven 
Radio association on April 12, in Fra- 
ternal Hall at 19 Elm street, Pres. J. T. 
Butler announced that the association is 
starting a membership campaign and contest. 
Pres. Butler also announced another 
contest which will be open to every amateur 
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in the city, whether a member of the organi- 
zation or not. This contest will be divided 
into two classes, the school boys in the junior 
class and the adults in the senior class. In 
this competition any amateur schoolboy hav- 
ing a crystal set of his own construction 
may bring it to the club meeting on May 18 
to be inspected by the judges. The five judges 
will carefully look over each set submitted, 
taking into consideration the general appear- 
ance, wiring, workmanship and ration, 
and after examining the diagram which must 
accompany the a ge age will determine the 
winner, who will then receive a year’s sup- 
porting membership in the association, which 
is equivalent to $6. The senior contest will 
be on the same plan, excepting the sets, 
which will comprise only those of the re- 


types—not one 


Introducing Seven Better Radio Instruments 


15 years of direct contact with the radio field has en- 
abled us to neciony these products. Each has new and 


unusual features t 


HERE THEY ARE 


et eas eee eel Seeley ees 2 
all meta or ta or pane pacity . : nic 

mounting. For use with any de- and polished, mounted on o_ 
tector or amplifier bulb—smooth lating base. Can be removed 


action, perfect contact, substan- 
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generative type. The senior prize will be 
the same as the junior. The judges in this 
competition will be A. P. Seeley, S. Martino, 
Charles C. Aldrich, Roland Barnum and 
W. H. Wygant. A diagram of the hookup 
must accompany each set submitted. 

At the special meeting held on April 20, 
the meeting night of the association was 
changed from the second and fourth Thurs- 
days of each month to the first and third 
Thursdays. An amendment to this effect was 


also made in the by-laws. 

Owing to the absence of J. T. Butler, pres- 
ident, and R. E. Wilmott, secretary, who 
were unable to be present due to previous 
engagements, Stallo Martino presided and 
Stanley Need was secretary. 
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HE Des Moines Radio association met 
recently to continue deliberation on 
measures for regulating and improving radio 
transmission and receiving in this section. 

Information concerning proper construc- 
tion of aerials from the standpoint of light- 
ning safeguards will be distributed to mem- 
bers who attend, through the courtesy of City 
Electrical Inspector Stedman. 

A committee on revision of the associa- 
tion’s constitution, appointed at a previous 
meeting by President Frank Page, reported. 

The revision is intended to open the mem- 
bership to radiotelephone experimenters and 
enthusiasts, not all of whom would be eligi- 
ble under the old rules of the association, 
which was formed when wireless telegraphy 
was the only form of radio in use. 





THE WIRELESS AGE 





NTERFERENCE of radiophone broad- 
casts and wireless transmission in gen- 
eral by amateurs operating badly tuned sta- 
tions on unauthorized wave lengths was con- 
demned by the Seattle Totem Radio Club 
at its meeting in the Chamber of Commerce 
assembly room. 

The club’s traffic committee was instructed 
to locate wireless operators in the district 
who have refused to comply with existing 
air regulations, and urge them to take notice 
of the annoyance they cause all radio fans. 
A resolution was passed to the effect that 
the club’s radio traffic rules be published in 
the press, so that all amateurs will know 
when they can send messages and on what 
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HE Desdemona, Texas, Radio Club was 

organized on March 8th with a member- 
ship of 125. An initiation fee of ten dollars 
per member was charged, the money to be 
used for the purchase of radio apparatus. 
The club has already installed a Colin B, 
Kennedy universal receiver with a two-step 
amplifier, including a Magnavox. Code and 
theory classes are held by the club three times 
a week. The club is contemplating the in- 
stallation of a spark and also a C.W. trans- 
mitter, possibly in the near future. The offi- 
cers of the club are T. W. Griffith, Presi- 
dent; Elmer Simpson, Vice President; W. S. 
Jarrett, Secretary, and Frank Gee, Treasurer. 


A A 


RADIO show will be staged at the Em- 
porium, San Francisco, Calif., in con- 
junction. with the Shriners’ Convention, June 


12 to 17. 
A ras 


RADIO exposition, under the auspices 

of the Springfield Daily Union, will be 
held at the Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., 
June 19, 20 and 21. 


A A 


HE Milwaukee Amateurs’ Radio Club 

was founded in January, 1917, by L. S. 
Baird, A. C. Kletzsch, Jr., J. B. Hitz -and 
Alonzo Pawling. 


In the spring of 1919 and shortly after the 
government ban on amateur radio activities 
was removed, a meeting of the Milwaukee 
Amateurs’ Radio Club was held and plans 
were made for the club season of 1919-1920. 
A careful survey of the city was made and 
a list of all amateurs was compiled. This list 
was the nucleus of the complete record of all 
amateurs in the city that the club now keeps. 
The trustees’ room of the Milwaukee Public 
Museum, which has a seating capacity of 
about one hundred, was secured as a hall for 
the club to convene in. 


The season of 1921-1922 was opened with 
L. S. Baird as past-president; C. N. Crapo, 
chairman of the board of direction; D. J. 
Gellerupt, president; H. F. Wareing, vice- 
president; L. W. Klingbiel, secretary; and 
E. W. Ruppenthal, treasurer and business 
manager. 


The club meets weekly at 8:00 P.M. on 
Monday evenings, except the third Monday 
of each month. Visitors and prospective 
members are welcome at all meetings. At 
meetings when outside speakers are not pres- 
ent, members present papers and informal 
discussions take place. Previous to the hour 
of opening the meeting, half an hour is de- 
voted to code practice. Members at meet- 
ings are encouraged to present both radio 
traffic and technical problems and in the near 
future a plan will be inaugurated whereby a 
certain period of the meetings will be devoted 
to giving instruction in elementary electricity 
and radio communication. 


Clubs in Milwaukee and its suburbs affili- 
ated with the Milwaukee Radio Executive 
Council, consisting of Wauwatosa Radio 
Club, meeting on Monday evenings in the 
Wauwatosa High School; West Allis Radio 
Club, meeting on Friday evenings in the West 
Allis Public Library ; South Side Radio Club 
of Milwaukee, meeting on Wednesday eve- 
nings in the South Side Branch of the Public 
Library, and the Milwaukee Amateurs’ Radio 
Club, are engaged in the solution of local 
radio traffic problems. 


Correspondence should be addressed to 601 
Enterprise Building, Second and Sycamore 
Streets, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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STATIONS WORKED AND HEARD | 


Stations worked should be enclosed in brackets. All monthly lists of distant stations 
t) worked and heard which are received by the 10th of each month will be published in the | 
Pp next month’s issue. For example, lists received by November 10th will be published @ 
in the December issue. Spark and C. W. stations should be arranged in separate groups. 











1CMK, P. H. BLOOM, 682 East St., Holyoke, 
Mass. (March and April) 


CW—lagi, (lanq), lamq, (lary), (last), 
lavr, lawb, (lazx), lazw, (lbas), 1 
(Ibdi), (Ibea), lbep, Ibes, (lbfu), lbhd, 
(Ibgf), lbkp, (1bkq), lbge, lbrq, lbsd, btu, 
lbua, lbwj, (Icak), (legq fone), Icik, Icjz, 
lcod, lcepz, (leo fone), (lii), (1kn fone), 
(igp), luj (lvt), 1xm, 1xz, lyk, lze, (2aab), 
2abz, 2acq cw&fone, 2afp, 2agb, (2aja), 2am, 
2amq, (2aqu), 2awf, 2awl, 2aws, Zayl, 
(2ayv), 2ba, 2bb fone, 2bbb, 2bcf, 2bea, 2beb, 
2beh, 2bem, 2bgi, 2bgm, 2bjl, (2bnz), 2brb, 
(2btj), 2btw, 2bxp, Z2byw, 2bzv, 2caf, 2cbw, 
2ced, 2ccl, 2eda, 2cft, Zegq, 2cjn, 2el, Zip, 2kp, 
2ku, 2kv, 2nz, 2of, 2ud, 2va, 2zk fone, 2zs, 
3aae, (3aag), 3aao, (3adx), 3ahk, 3aig, 
(3ajd), (3aln), (3alu), 3all, 3any, 3apq, 3aqr, 
3arm, 3arj, 3ary, 3aso, 3atz, 3Javy, 3ba, 4 
3bfu, 3bhl, 3bof, (3biv), 3bm, 3bnu, Jbuv, 3bz, 
con 3bp, (3eg), 3cc, 3cm, 3cz, 3dm, 3em, 3ff. 
3fs, 3fr, She, 3iw, 3il, 3jj, 3jf, 3km, Slr, 
(3mo), (3blf cw&fone), 3sq, 3vs, 3vw, 3wf, 
3zo cw&ifone, 4az, 4by, 4bf, 4bq, 4dc, 4db, 
4dq, 421, (4id), 4Ip, 4zc, 4ce, con 4co, Sif, 5fv, 
Sek, Sahe, 8abz, 8acf, S8adg, (8ago), 8aio, 
Salt, 8alb, 8amk, 8anb, 8anc, 8anr, 8apt, 8aqv, 
8aoa, 8a0o0, Sark, Sari, 8arw, (8avd dalite), 
8awm, 8awp, 8awx, 8axk, 8azx, 8bbk, 8bdh, 
Sbdu, 8bcj, 8bjv, 8bnj, Sbny, Sbqu, Sbss, Sbtp, 
8buq, 8bum, 8bzh, Sbzy, Scay, 8caz, 8cbj, 8cfp, 
&cfs, &cko, 8ckm, 8cns, 8coo, 8dv, 8ev, 8ge, 
(8am), 8hj, 8iq, 8js, 8ks, 8lb, 8lf, 8nb, 8nv, 
80c, (80s), 80z, 8pc, Spt, 8qb, 8qm, 8qz, Bro, 
8se, 8sf, (8tb), 8ud, Suk, 8vv, 8xae fone, 8xe, 
8xv, (8vae), 8zx, 9aay, 9aja, Yajh, 9als, Sark, 
9axf, Ilo, 9bp, Arl, bsg, 9dax, Adv, 9dw, 
Sdyn, 9hw, Yio, 9kp, Yq, 9wh, 9wk, 9zg, 9zl, 
con Qal. 

Receiving done on only one tube. Would 
be glad to hear from anyone hearing my 10- 
watt cw transmitter, Icmk. 


2NE, A. H. SAXTON, 211 Claremont Ave., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. (March and April) Single Tube. 


CW—Can 3bp, laf, laip, lajp, lalz, lary, 
lazw, lbbw, lbdc, 1bdi, Ibes, Ibkq, Ibsd, lcak, 
lejh, Icka (voice), lenr, ljg, Ipr, Ipt, lqp, 
lvt, lxa, lxm, 1xz, lyk, 2bqd, 2xq, 3aln, 3ba, 
3bnu, 3buv, 3cc, 3fs, 3qv, 3x1, 3zo0, 3zy, 4bf, 
4by, 4eh, 4g], 4zc, 5fv, Suu, 5za, 8acf, 8ago, 
8aim, 8aio, 8and, 8aqo, 8aqz, Sark, 8awm, 
8awp, 8axc, 8axk, 8bdg, 8bef, Sbo, Sbrl, Sbss, 
8bzh, 8caz, 8cld, 8du, 8ea, 8eb,,8ga, Shj, Biz, 
8nn, 80z, 8qb, 8qm, 8qz, 8sp, 8uk, 8vp, 8vy, 
8xz, Yaja, 9axf, 9brl, Qfz, Ikp, Avg, 9wa, 9zl, 
nof, wgy. 

Spark—Can 3bp, can 3jl, lade, lakg, laok, 
lary, lauv, law, lazk, lbdt, lbjc, lbop, 1bqa, 
Ibvh, lec, legu, Icja, lem, Iceni, Icok, lep, 
lez, Idy, lgm, 1lz, Irv, Irx, Isn, lwq, 2ahu, 
2pv, 2sz, 2xq, 3ei, 3gn, 3ta, 4bi, 5sm, Ska, 
8acf, 8afk, 8ahh, 8ahq, Salo, 8ard, 8awp, 8awu, 
8axy, 8ay, 8ayi, 8ayn, 8bco, 8bfh, 8bxx, 8ew, 
Sft, 8jj, 8nz, 8rq, 8tb, Stk, Suc, 8vq, 8Swo, 8xe, 
8zac, Yaaw, Yacb, Yafk, Yagr, tain, 9aky, 
9awz, 9azf, Ibp, Idso, Idzy, If, 9ox, Ipc, 9ug, 
Suh, 9vl, 9wt, 9yb, 9zj, 9zn. 


2AWF, E. WIRSING, Albany, N. Y. (April) 


Spark—laa, laco, law, Ibop, (1boq), 
(lbrq), lcni, 1gm, lho, Irv, Irx, lyd, 2aaf, 








2abm, 2aje, 2aqi, Zar, 2cgj, 2ct, 2dn, 2el, 2rm, 8auy, Sbep, 8bss, Sbsy, Bcdi, Bch, Schv, 8eqt 
2ts, 2wb, Sabb, 3agt, 3aov, 3aqz, 3eh, 3fb, 3fp, Seb, 8ft, (8jj), Sky, 8lb, 8rq, Stt, 8vq, 8wo, 
3gx, 3hj, 3ii, 3nb, 3pu, 3qn, 3rw, (4cx), 8acf, 8wz, 8z0, 9aaw, Yagr, 9awp, 9dcx, 9dhz, 9dso, 
8afb, Sahh, (8ahq), 8ahz, 8aic, 8aij, Sard, ki, 9mc, 9ox, Suh, yb, can Sbp, 3fo. 
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IF ITS NEW 
ORIGINAL 
or BETTER 


MAZDA RADIO MAKES IT 


Variable Condensers 

2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ohm Head Sets 
Amplifying Transformers 

Jacks 

Plugs 

Carbon Rheostats 

Binding Posts and Screws 

Contact Points 

Switch Points 


and other necessary accessories. 








Absolute guarantee of quality Very attractive prices 
THE MAZDA RADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1830-40 East 35th Street Cleveland, Ohio. 
































NOVO “B” Batteries 





NOISELESS—DEPENDABLE—GUARANTEED 


19 Sizes—Plain and Variable 
22% to 105 Volts 


| NOVO 
| MANUFACTURING CO. 


424 W. 33rd St. 531 So. Dearborn St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CW—layz, lazw, (lbrq), lbwgq, Icac, 
(lene), lenr, 1jt, (1qp), luj, 1xz, 2ajr, Zayv, 
2azz, 2bcf, 2bea, b, 2bem, 2bfz, 2bnd, 
(2bre), 2ccd, 2cft, 2dx, 2fp, 2fz, 2kp, 2nz, 
2of, 2vh, 2wi, 2zl, 3aad, 3adt, 3alu, (3anj), 
3any, 3agh, (3awh), 3ba, 3bg, (3bh1), 3bij, 
3bjy, 3cc, 3fs, 3fv, 3hg, 3iw, 3km, 3qv, 3sh, 
3vw, 3xl, 3xz, 3z0, 3zy, 4bq, 4by, 4eb, 4eh, 
Agh, 4gl, 4iv, 4kc, 4lp, 5do, 5fv, Srl, Swo, 8ago, 
(8aja), 8anb, (8anj), 8aqo, 8aqz, 8ark, 8arw, 
8asm, 8auy, 8avd, 8awn, 8awy, 8axc, 8bke, 
8bix, 8bo, 8bpu, 8coo, 8czd, 8dv, 8ft, 8hm, 8lb, 
8ix, (8pn), 8qz, 8tb, 8uk, 8vy, 8xak, 8xe, 8xv, 

a, 8ym, 8zae, 8zz, Jaap, 9ajh, 9aou, Yarg, 
Mp, Idea, 9dgq, Ydzz, Yei, 9iz, (il), Ikp, 
9so, 9xi, nfkx, (nzo), wha. 

Fone—Ibka, 2xb, 2xj, 3xw, kdka, kdow, 
kyw, nof, whl, wbz, wfi, wei, wjz, wlk, woh, 
wPi, wwj. 
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Queries Answered 


Answers will be given in this department 
to questions of subscribers, covering the full 
range of wireless subjects, but only those 
which relate to the technical phases of the 
art and which are of general interest to 
readers will be published here. The sub- 
scriber’s name and address must be given 
in all letters and only one side of the paper 
written on; where diagrams are necessary 
they must be on a separate sheet and drawn 
with India ink. Not more than five ques- 
tions of one reader can be answered in the 
same issue. To receive attention these rules 
must be rigidly observed. 

Positively no questions answered by mail. 


















C. J. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Q. 1. Can I use a loop aerial (indoors) ? 
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A complete UP-TO-DATE list of American 


A complete UP-TO-DATE list of Broadcasting 
Stations and Special Stations. 


Notes on Construction of Receiving Set and Cali- 
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Price $1.00 


Dealers write for prices 
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65 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





RADIO. CABINETS 





BOGERT & HOPPER, Inc. 


Hard or soft wood, Ma- 
hogany or Walnut Finish, 
manufactured according 
to your specifications. 

Wooden parts for Radio 
Outfits, including Vario- 
meters and Couplers. 





Send us Sample 
or Blue-print 
For Estimate 











Telephone 
Barclay 7416-7 
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I am located in the Greenpoint section of 
Brooklyn. 

Ans. 1. Yes. 

Q. 2. What sort of apparatus must I use 
with a loop aerial, using head phones? Please 
give the hook-up. 

Ans. 2. Hook-up can be secured by writ- 
ing the Commercial Dept. of the Radio Corp- 
oration of America asking for Bulletin No. 
6A, which contains advanced information on 
this subject. 

Q. 3. What sort of apparatus Must I use 
with a loop aerial, using a loud talker? 

Ans. 3. Add two steps of audio fre- 
quency to the diagram mentioned above. 

Q. 4. If the loop aerial is practical, please 
give size same should be made. 

Ans. 4. Use wooden frame three foot 
square wound with six turns of No. 14 B 
and S lamp cord, each turn spaced %4-inch 
apart. A tap should be provided at each 
turn. The loop should be shunted by a 
variable condenser of about .0005 mfd. ca- 
pacity. 

Q. 5. What would be the probable range? 

Ans. 5. Answer to this question would 
only be a guess and would not be worth any- 
thing under varying conditions. 


A. L. F. Wallace, Kansas. 

Q. 1. I1 have never seen a good explana- 
tion of wavelength for receiving wireless. 

Ans. 1. Refer you to part six of “Prac- 
tical Wireless Telegraphy” by Elmer E. 
Bucher. 

Q. 2. Does the amount of capacity of an 
antenna count in, when using inductances? 
Say we use a two hundred meter coil and 
a two hundred meter antenna, does this total 
four hundred meters? 

Ans. 2. Yes. Four hundred meters. Sug- 
gest that you get a copy of “Wireless Ex- 
perimenter’s Manual” by Elmer E. Bucher. 


C. R. D., Belmar, N. J. 

Q. 1. What is the transmitting wave- 
length of an aerial of the “T” type, four 
wires (not shunted at spreaders) 60 feet 
long, 10 feet wide, a 40 feet lead-in, and a 
ground wire 6 feet long? 

Ans. 1. Your antenna will have a natural 
period of approximately 115 to 125 meters 
but the transmitting wavelength will be great- 
er depending upon the transmitter used, 
whether it be a tube or spark. 

Q. 2. Will the receiving wavelength be 
the same as the transmitting wave? 

Ans. 2. The receiving wavelength will de- 
pend upon the adjustments of the receiver as 
well as the natural period of the antenna. 

Q. 3. Will it make any difference if I 
shunt the aerial wires at the spreaders? 

Ans. 3. Yes. This would be very advis- 
able. 

Q.. 4. Where can I buy Meyer’s Tubes, 
Western Electric Tubes, and French Tubes? 

Ans. 4. We are unable to state. 

Q. 5. Will you please print a hook-up for 
one stage of radio frequency (using Radio 
Corporation Tube and Transformer) ? 

Ans. 5. Write to Commercial Dept. of the 
Radio Corporation of America asking for 
Bulletin No. 6A. 


W. H. McA., Monterey, Cal. 

Q. 1. Please tell me how long a six-wire 
cage aerial, 60 feet long and 30 feet high, 40 
feet lead-in and eight-wire counterpoise 
should be, to be used with a C. W. trans- 
mitter under 200-meter wavelength. How 
long should the counterpoise be? 

Ans. 1. Approximately 90 feet long for 
a “T” type of antenna. The counterpoise 
should be of same length and contain the 
same number of wires and should be placed 
directly under the aerial. These figures can 
only be taken to be approximate as the sur- 
rounding metallic objects, trees, etc., will 
have a considerable effect upon the natural 
period of your antenna. 
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. 2. How many turns of No. 22 wire 
should there be on a short wave plate vario- 
meter ? 

Ans. 2. Approximately 50 turns on each 
coil but this is governed by the diameter of 
the coils. 


Note.—After reading the question by G. 
C. H. in the February Wrireress Ace, I be- 
lieve I may be able to give some information 
of interest to you, and to the inquirer. WGG 
is on a wavelength which is about 600 cycles 
different. from that of NSS, and NSS heter- 
odynes him so that we can copy him at any 
time on galena. NSS changes his wave- 
length slightly to form dots and dashes, and 
this results in a > change of tone — 
when copying WG It is by 4 likel 
all the other CW stations that G Cure ~ 
ports hearing are the result of Po trans- 
mitting stations operating on wv the same 
wave.—Victor Anprew, 8 BP 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT. ate ATION, TC. E- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of the Wireless Age, 7" monthly at N 
York, N. Y., for ‘April 1, 1922 ’ ee 


State of New York 
County of New York }ss 


* Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, porpenaliy _pperenes J. An- 
drew White, who, having been d sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says oar is the editor 
of the Wireless Age, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a — 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid = - 
lication for the date shown in the above ca: 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, ieaiel 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Wireless Press, Inc., 326 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Editor, J. Andrew White, 326 Broadway, New 
York, . 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, J. D. Conmee, 326 Broadway, 
New York, = 

2. That the owners are (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and ‘addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock. ock.) 
of ‘5 ee Press, Inc., 326 Broadway, New York, 


E. — Nally (850 shares), 233 Broadway, New 
York, 

3. au the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the ‘stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragra contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pees upon the books of the company as trustees, 

Id stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
pape to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is 
Sua aris a eenbaeds (This information is required 
from daily TEEPE only.) 

J. ANDREW WHITE, 
itor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day 
of March, 1922. 

{Seal} M. 5 PAYNE 
Notary Public, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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TRADE MARK 
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Ou [/ want the 


Equipment -with 
Latest lmprovements 


So get — 


HESLAR 
RADIO 


EQUIPMENT 


VERY HESLAR Product features from 
one to six improvements. Heslar com- 
plete sets and all parts are far in 

advance of the times; they are designed and built 
with an eye to permanence; they represent the highest 
development of Radio art. 

Lieutenant O. F. Heslar, during his fourteen years 
with the U. S. Navy, contributed largely to the knowl- 
edge that has developed and simplified radio. 

Under his personal direction, the large HESLAR or- 
ganization is now turning out sockets, jacks, variable 
condensers, Heslar Equa-tone phones and complete 
sets—products that are second to none. 

A few weeks will bring the introduction of the new 
HESLAR CABINET SET—perfectly constructed 
and artistically finished—a joyous surprise to all Radio 
fans. 


HESLAR 


' RADIO CORPORATION 
INRIANAPOLIS 


Deal ! There is money in HESLAR EQUIPMENT for you. 
ers Dealer territory open on our new, unique plan—a plan 
made from your view point. WRITE TODAY! 
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WHERE HISTORY COUNTS 


The spread of radio enthusiasm over the country has brought in its wake 
a host of new companies and instruments. Radio products of all kinds and 
qualities are flooding the market. The new purchaser, not being familiar 
with the names of the old established radio companies, has little to guide 
him in his choice. 

We, accordingly, ask you to weigh the fact that the General Radio 
Company was one of the earliest manufacturers in the field of high-grade 
radio instruments. It has for years maintained a research laboratory for 
the development of new apparatus. Our instruments are in daily use at the 
Bureau of Standards radio laboratory, the radio laboratories of the Army 
and Navy, the principal college and commercial research laboratories 
throughout the country, as well as by thousands of citizen radio enthusiasts. 

We have not allowed the enormously increased demand to cause us to 
discard our rigid inspection system or to lay aside our development work. 
We have a reputation to maintain. 

When you purchase radio instruments, we ask you to give consideration 
to these facts. Every instrument we make is guaranteed. When you think 
of Radio, think of GENERAL RADIO. 


A noteworthy example of our instru- 
ments is the amplifying transformer 
illustrated in the cut. This trans- 
former is designed to give the maxi- 
mum amplification possible, using a 
Radiotron UV-201 tube. It has an 
impedance ratio of 15 and an energy 
amplification of 400. 


=, Price, Completely Mounted, 
TYPE 231A $500 


AMPLIFYING TRANSFORMER 


SEND FOR FREE RADIO BULLETIN 909N 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE AND WINDSOR STREET 
CAMBRIDGE 39 ~ MASSACHUSETTS 


Standardize on General Radio Equipment Throughout. 
CARRIED BY LEADING DEALERS 
































MITCHELL 
RADIO CABINETS 


We manufacture a complete line of radio cabinets in 
Quartered White Oak, Genuine Mahogany, and 
American Black Walnut. Quick deliveries—quantity 
production prices. 


We will gladly quote prices on any special designs you 
may want. Send us your specifications and get our prices. 


THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cabinet woodwork since 1836 


Make No Mistake! 


The KLOSNER 
Vernier Rheostat 





Patent 
Pending 


Is the only Vernier Rheostat made 
having the exclusive feature of using 


One Single Knob 


for both rough and fine adjustments. 
This feature allows the symmetrical 
appearance of the single knob to be 
retained when mounted on a panel 
with other instruments, and, at the 
same time adds to the simplicity and 
ease of operation in obtaining the 
necessary fine adjustments for best 
results from the modern critical 
vacuum tubes, especially when receiv- 
ing phone and C. W. signals. We in- 
vite comparison with any other fila- 
ment rheostat now made. Look for the 
name “KLOSNER” moulded on the 
base. 


Your dealer has them 
or send direct to us 


Price $1.50 


Shipping Weight One Pound 


A Two-Cent Stamp Brings Interest- 
ing Literature. 


Made Only by the Originators. 


KLOSNER IMPROVED 
APPARATUS COMPANY 


2024 Boston Road, Dept. W4 
New York City 




















FUP OWNER 
4 JRADIO SERVICE 


80 Washington Street 
NEW YORK 


RADIO DISTRIBUTORS of all 
standard makes of apparatus. 





When writing to advertisers please mention THE WIRELESS AGE 














